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IN  LOCO  PARENTIS? 

Robert  P.  Sibley 

The  story  is  told  of  the  head  of  an  English  college 
that  he  said  one  morning  to  his  servitor,  “James, 
present  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Dubb  and  say  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  him  drink  wine  with  me  this 
evening.” 

“I  am  very  sorry,  sir,”  stammered  James,  “but — but — 
Mr.  Dubb  has  been  dead  some  weeks.” 

“Really,”  exclaimed  Doctor  Bigwig,  “I  think,  James,  I 
should  be  told  when  my  pupils- die.” 

The  Englishman  who  tells  this  story,  himself  of  wide  and 
successful  experience  in  university  life,  hastens  to  add  that 
the  days  long  since  passed  in  which  such  anecdotes  were 
possible.  Perhaps  they  were  never  probable;  long  before  the 
currency  of  such  stories  would  have  disturbed  Oxford 
complacency,  we  read  that  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  Christ¬ 
church  from  1783  to  1809,  besides  teaching  and  lecturing  in 
several  subjects,  “entertained  undergraduates  daily,  seven 
*  or  eight  at  a  time,  all  around”  and  “tried  to  imderstand  and 
J  make  the  acquaintance  of  every  youth  in  the  House.”  As 
vv-^for  tutors  and  resident  fellows,  throughout  the  course  of 
English  university  history  they  have  hardly  been  able  at 
any  time  to  escape  the  physical  association  with  under¬ 
graduates  which  American  college  professors  sometimes 
regret  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  really  homo¬ 
geneous  college  society.  Most  conspicuously  the  career  of 
Newman  at  Oriel,  ninety  years  ago,  shows  what  influence 
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upon  his  pupils  a  public  tutor  actually  did  ivield.  Of  the 
personal  influence  of  a  teacher  it  is  peculiarly  true  that  noth¬ 
ing  succeeds  like  success,  and  of  Newman’s  influence  in 
particular  it  is  doubtless  true  that  considerable  momentum 
came  from  his  personal  distinction  and  rising  public  repu¬ 
tation.  Doubtless  within  the  short  term  of  his  tutorship  he 
had  already  become  a  kind  of  institution,  a  “tradition”  to 
which  young  men  did  homage  as  young  men  do  to-day  to 
college  traditions  of  which  they  inquire  neither  the  source 
nor  the  significance.  In  such  a  way,  doubtless,  he  was  a 
large  factor  in  the  lives  of  many  whom  he  would  not  have 
said  that  he  knew.  But  at  the  beginning  of  his  tutorship  his 
influence  was  not  thus  unconscious  and  impersonal.  He 
deliberately  picked  out  for  special  friendship  such  of  his 
pupils  as  appeared  to  him  most  promising.  With  some  of 
them  his  relations  were  “intimate  and  affectionate,”  as  they 
might  well  be  since,  Mr.  Ward  tells  us,  he  regarded  the 
duties  of  a  tutorship  as  a  “quasi-pastoral  work.”  It  was 
really  this  theory  and  practice,  according  to  the  same  and 
other  authority,  which  finally  obliged  him  to  give  up  his 
office;  the  Provost  of  Oriel,  convinced  that  Newman  was 
sacrificing  the  many  to  the  few,  and  fearful  that  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  party  following,  refused  to  assign  any  more 
pupils  to  him  and  thus  brought  about  the  gradual  dis¬ 
continuance  of  his  teaching. 

Because  of  its  pertinence  to  present  college  problems,  this 
experience  of  Newman’s  is  worth  considering.  Only  a  small 
minority  of  American  college  teachers,  probably,  disavow 
some  responsibility  for  their  students  outside  the  class-room. 
In  social  organization  our  colleges  are  most  like  the  English; 
in  theory,  at  any  rate,  a  necessary  corollary  of  the  dormitory 
system  is  admitted  to  be  faculty  responsibility  for  students. 
In  practice  there  is  considerable  divergence,  but  less  probably 
than  the  difference  of  conditions  would  lead  one  to  expect 
and  excuse.  Many  professors  in  large  universities  give  a 
surprising  amount  of  time  to  work  on  “student  advisory” 
committees;  too  many  professors  in  small  colleges,  harassed 
by  meager  salaries  and  the  necessity  of  eking  them  out  by 
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outside  work,  confine  their  intercourse  with  students  to  the 
class-room.  By  almost  all,  it  is  fair  to  say,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  willingly  admitted  is  unfulfilled  in  large  measure  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  indefinite  responsibility  and  because  the  duties 
flowing  from  it  are  seldom  discussed.  It  would  be  absurd 
indeed  to  attempt  to  codify  the  possibilities  of  a  personal 
relation,  to  construct  a  manual  by  which  a  teacher  should 
be  guided  in  his  attitude  toward  individual  students;  but  a 
general  mode  of  conduct  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  agree 
upon.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  briefly  to  contribute 
some  considerations  which  may  play  a  part  in  determining 
such  a  general  method. 

In  the  first  place  Provost  Hawkins  of  Oriel  did  quite 
right  to  insist  that  a  member  of  his  teaching  staff  should 
use  his  students  neither  to  further  a  propaganda  outside  the 
college  nor  to  create  a  factional  following  inside  it.  What¬ 
ever  else  may  be  thought  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  Pattison 
was  justified  in  complaining  that  it  used  young  men  to  spend 
in  discovering  the  true  Church  time  which  the  college  prop¬ 
erly  expected  them  to  spend  upon  their  college  work.  Little 
as  the  Provost  could  have  guessed  how  Newman’s  influence 
was  destined  to  deflect  some  of  his  followers  from  their  nor¬ 
mal  development,  he  seems  to  have  seen  and  disapproved  the 
centrifugal  tendency  even  in  1828. 

Nor,  though  Newman  was  high-minded,  were  the  Provost’s 
fears  of  opposition  to  himself  within  the  college  necessarily 
baseless.  Newman  had  speedily  become  the  center  of  a 
tutors’  coterie.  Hurrell  Froude  and  Robert  Wilberforce 
were  appointed  to  tutorships  at  the  same  time  with  Newman. 
The  three  were  very  intimate;  their  ideas  were  common — 
which  is  to  say  they  were  Newman’s;  zealously  they  planned 
together  the  reforms  involved  in  their  view  of  the  “quasi¬ 
pastoral”  nature  of  their  work.  Finally  all  three  suffered 
together  the  penalty  of  the  Provost’s  displeasure. 

Now  parties  in  a  college  faculty  are  probably  inevitable 
and  may  be  on  the  whole  desirable;  but  woe  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  lets  such  parties  among  the  faculty  correspond 
to  obvious  divisions  among  the  students!  It  is  rightly  and 
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generally  held, throughout  the  college  world  that  no  professor, 
no  group  of  professors,  either  in  the  pursuit  or  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  intimacy  with  students,  ought  to  become  the 
spokesman-champion  of  any  particular  group,  fraternity, 
or  interest,  toward  which  the  professor’s  relation  has  not 
been  recognized  as  ofBcial.  A  professor’s  personal  relations 
with  his  pupils  are  to  be  kept  individual.  If  he  is  loyal  to 
his  head  and  associates,  he  will  not  tolerate,  as  if  he  is  wise 
he  will  dislike,  any  signs  of  a  corporate  “following.” 

But  the  creation  of  such  a  corporate  following,  mischievous 
as  an  instrument  for  propaganda  without  and  for  discord 
within  the  college,  is  not,  it  might  be  said,  a  necessary  out¬ 
come  from  Newman’s  view  of  his  quasi-pastoral  relation 
to  his  pupils.  Dangers  of  that  sort  inhere  in  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  whatever  the  avowed  theory.  One  great 
virtue,  moreover,  is  logically  implied  in  Newman’s  view.  A 
pastor  is  not  one  of  the  flock.  Newman  was  not  “one  of  the 
boys.”  The  connection  between  teacher  and  pupils  was 
intellectually  respectable.  When  the  alumni — who  also, 
latterly,  have  been  organizing  “advisory  councils” — suggest 
to  the  faculty  that  the  faculty  should  “do”  more  for  the 
students  outside  the  class-room,  and  when  the  faculty  have 
replied  that  entertaining  students  wholesale  costs  more 
money,  work,  and  worry  than  a  professor’s  family  can  afford, 
then  the  alumni  are  likely  to  say:  “That  is  not  what  we 
mean — social  entertainment  is  not  what  we  mean.  We 
mean  advice  and  guidance,  intellectual — perhaps  vocational 
— ^guidance.”  Some  of  the  older  alumni  will  sturdily  declare 
that  a  professor  should  stand  in  loco  'parentis  and  some  of  the 
younger  will  murmur  something  about  being  an  “elder 
brother.” 

Of  course  these  alumni  underestimate  the  amount  of  good 
advice  which  is  poured  into  the  ears  of  undergraduates  on 
every  conceivable  public  occasion,  and  exaggerate  the 
eflBcacy  of  all  advice.  Looking  back,  they  see  occasions  in 
their  own  lives  when,  as  it  now  seems,  a  word  wisely  spoken 
would  have  been  profitable  to  them.  It  seems  so  now;  they 
forget  how  they  felt  when  they  were  boys.  They  forget 
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how  fathers  of  college  sons  are  apt  to  be  skeptical  and  chary 
of  precepts. 

But  at  least  their  view  has  the  merit  of  recognizing  that 
the  extra-oflScial  duties  of  a  professor  do  not  consist  entirely 
in  dining  his  pupils,  dancing  at  their  parties,  “rooting**  at 
their  games,  contributing  financially  to  their  “side-shows.** 
It  recognizes,  if  vaguely,  that  the  natural  gulf  between 
maturity  and  youth  is  bridged  best  by  that  community  of 
intellectual  interests  which  alone,  commonly,  will  make  their 
friendship  endure  and  their  converse  profitable.  As  a  piece 
of  social  wisdom  it  bases  this  friendship  of  the  older  and  the 
younger  upon  intelligence  rather  than  sentiment  because 
intelligence  is  articulate,  and  until  men  know  each  other 
very  well  they  feel  the  need  of  “something  to  talk  about.** 
In  this  light  it  understands  and  partly  justifies  the  saying 
about  Doctor  Arnold  that  his  influence  over  boys  was  due  to 
their  perception  that  he  cared  nothing  for  them  but  a  great 
deal  about  them.  With  most  men,  caring  about  individual 
boys  will  lead  to  caring  for  them,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
teacher,  at  any  rate,  the  caring  about  should  come  first. 

Intellectual  friendship — friendship  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  between  boys  and  a  man  who  cares  both  about  boys 
and  about  ideas — this  is  primarily  what  the  relation  of  the 
college  professor  with  his  pupils  ought  to  be.  It  may  sound 
pretentious  and  abstract,  but  given  half  a  chance  the  reality 
is  likely  to  prove  simple  and  hearty.  Hard  to  define  it  is, 
but  that  is  because  the  relation  is  unorganized.  It  is  not 
the  relation  of  a  cure  of  souls  to  its  pastor,  or  of  a  gang  to  its 
leader,  or  of  a  salon  to  its  host.  It  is  a  relation  differing 
in  no  essential  from  a  man*s  relation  to  other  men  in  the 
leisure  hours  of  cultivated  society.  More  than  this,  to  be 
sure,  a  student  sometimes  has  the  right  to  ask,  and  some¬ 
times  he  will  ask  it;  but  normally  he  wants  only  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  friendly,  informal  interchange  of  ideas. 

Why,  when  the  want  is  so  simple  and  natural,  why  should 
there  appear  to  be  so  much  difficulty  in  gratifying  it?  Well, 
sometimes  the  diflBculty  arises  in  the  ambitions  or  uneasy 
consciences  of  teachers  who,  like  Newman,  wish  to  use  their 
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relations  with  students  for  ulterior  purposes.  More  often, 
nowadays,  it  springs  from  the  reluctance  of  teachers  to 
believe  there  can  be  any  serious  purpose  whatever  in  these 
relations.  Sometimes  the  diflSculty  is  so  simple  and  in¬ 
curable  a  thing  as  a  schoolmasterly  attitude  in  the  older 
man;  many  an  undergraduate  has  had  reason  to  echo  Sir 
James  Stephen’s  smart  criticism:  “The  feeling  that  he  has 
to  be  constantly  setting  them  an  example  is  almost  certain 
to  delude  him  into  the  belief  that  he  has  an  example  to  set; 
whereas,  in  fact,  his  knowledge  of  life  is  often  little  wider, 
whilst  his  conjectures  about  it  are  less  lively  than  those  of  his 
pupils.”  Furthermore  a  relation,  which  at  the  professor’s 
best  is  far  enough  from  his  ideal,  is  also  beset  by  difficulties 
due  to  the  students’  side,  due  to  student  self-consciousness, 
suspiciousness,  and  indifference.  But  of  this  side  it  was  no 
part  of  our  design  to  speak. 

Note:  The  author  is  at  present  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  College 
of  ACTiculture  at  Cornell  University,  and  for  some  years  previously  he 
taught  English  in  various  high  schools  and  colleges. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  AS  A  SUBJECT  FOR 
GRADUATE  STUDY 

Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

AT  THE  recent  meeting  of  the  Modem  Language 
Association  of  America,  it  became  apparent  that 
there  was  developing  in  that  Association  a  healthy 
interest  in  the  manner  in  which  the  various  subjects  it  repre¬ 
sents  are  being  presented  to  students  of  modem  languages. 
In  accordance  with  that  development  I  was  asked  to  discuss 
the  topic  of  “American  Literature  as  a  Subject  for  Graduate 
Study.” 

My  first  thought  was  to  collect  information  as  to  what 
was  actually  being  done,  in  terms  of  courses  given  and  re¬ 
search  directed.  To  this  end  I  examined  the  catalogues  of 
seventeen  representative  institutions,  east  and  west,  and 
after  the  absence  of  results  which  naturally  occurs  upon  the 
consultation  of  catalogues,  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  men  who 
are  working  in  this  field  and  received  somewhat  more  light. 
But  even  then  I  found  that  the  comparative  statistics  I  had 
hoped  to  furnish  could  not  be  completed  without  much  more 
correspondence  and  persecution  of  my  colleagues  than  I  felt 
warranted  in  conducting.  Moreover,  I  found  myself  at  once 
involved  in  the  purlieus  of  the  “mixed  course,”  and  courses 
were  reported  that  evidently  ranged  from  the  large  under¬ 
graduate  survey  with  a  few  graduates  to  a  real  seminar  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  graduate  students. 

Certain  general  and  significant  facts  were  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  information  obtained  from  the  seventeen 
replies. 

1.  There  were  three  universities,  (Columbia,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania),  where  a  student  could  be  sure  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  purely  graduate  course  in  American  literature  every 
year,  and  four  others  in  which  he  could  secure  such  a  course 
every  other  year,  (Rlinois,  Stanford,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin) . 
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2.  There  were  five  (Chicago,  Cornell,  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  Virginia),  in  which  he  could  be  sure  of  a  “mixed  course** 
of  relatively  high  grade  every  year,  and  two  others  (Harvard 
and  Yale)  where  such  a  course  would  be  open  every  other 
year.  3.  Three  reported  or  showed  no  graduate  courses 
(Brown,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Princeton).  4.  The  maximum 
of  purely  graduate  work  consisted  of  one  full  or  two  half 
courses,  with  work  offered  every  year  and  the  courses  varied 
in  a  cycle  of  two  or  more  years.  5.  The  maximum  of  “  mixed 
courses**  consisted  of  one,  “primarily  for  graduates,**  and  two 
“senior  courses  to  which  graduates  are  admitted,**  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  three  year  cycle.  6.  No  generalizations  of 
value  in  this  matter  can  be  made  as  to  the  age  or  location  of 
graduate  schools.  Two  of  the  oldest  eastern  institutions  lead 
the  rest  in  purely  graduate  work,  while  four  other  eastern 
universities  are  far  behind  and  the  West  seems  to  occupy  a 
middle  ground.  In  the  mixed  course  group,  one  western  in¬ 
stitution  seems  to  have  the  most  comprehensive  program. 
7.  Almost  universally  there  was  an  expression,  either  direct 
or  implied,  that  the  offering  was  not  adequate,  and  some 
even  promised  amendment  in  the  future. 

There  is  a  healthy  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  subjects 
suitable  for  graduate  courses.  “Periods**  are  studied, 
especially  the  Colonial  Period;  “Sections**  such  as  New 
England  are  treated;  there  are  intensive  studies  of  authors, 
in  which  Emerson,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  and  Whitman 
appear.  There  is  one  general  course  on  “Forms  and  Move¬ 
ments,**  and  among  special  forms  the  “Novel**  is  treated 
four  times,  and  the  “Drama**  twice,  with  one  course  on  the 
“Theater.**  Curiously  enough,  there  is  only  one  course  on 
the  “Literary  Relations  of  England  and  America.** 

Much  more  encouraging  are  the  reports  concerning  theses 
in  the  field  of  American  literature,  published,  completed,  or 
conceived.  Here  again  comparative  statistics  would  be  un¬ 
fair  to  institutions  which  have  reported  only  those  actually 
published,  while  others  have  given  an  interesting  list  of  those 
now  in  process  of  completion. 

The  theses  run  into  certain  fairly  well  defined  types. 
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Largest  in  numbers  are  those  dealing  with  one  naan.  Typical 
subjects  are  “William  Dunlap,”  “Thomas  C.  Haliburton,” 
“Albion  W.  Tourgee,”  and  “John  Esten  Cooke”  from 
Columbia;  “Francis  Hopkinson”  from  Harvard;  “William 
Dean  Howells”  from  Illinois;  “Robert  Montgomery  Bird,” 
“Richard  Penn  Smith”  from  Pennsylvania.  Another  group 
includes  studies  in  phases  of  our  literature  from  the  sectional 
point  of  view.  Sometimes  these  are  prompted  by  local 
interest  or  special  knowledge  such  as  “The  English  Language 
in  Virginia,”  “Virginia  Fugitive  Verse,”  and  “Social  Types  in 
Southern  Prose  Fiction”  from  the  University  of  Virginia; 
“A  Study  of  the  Local  Literature  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley 
with  special  reference  to  the  Early  Pioneer  and  Indian 
Tales’^  from  Ohio  State  University;  or  “Literary  Culture  in 
Early  New  England”  from  Yale;  or  “The  Reaction  against 
Puritanism  in  New  England  Periodicals  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,”  from  Harvard.  Here  the  existence  of  material 
perhaps  dictated  the  choice,  just  as  the  theses  on  Dunlap, 
Bird,  and  Penn  Smith  or  on  the  “History  of  the  Chicago 
Theater,”  were  chosen  because  of  manuscripts  or  libraries  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago.  On  the  other  hand, 
“Introspection  in  New  England”  is  from  Illinois,  “The 
Negro  and  the  Indian  in  American  Fiction”  from  Cornell, 
“Virginia  in  Fiction”  and  another  study  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
from  Columbia,  “Southern  War  Poetry  of  the  Civil  War” 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  these  reflect  the  local 
habitation  of  the  individual  student. 

So  far  as  forms  of  literature  are  concerned,  the  drama  and 
the  novel,  especially  the  former,  have  been  emphasized. 
In  a  period  of  the  last  five  years  I  have  had  reported  six 
theses  on  the  drama  and  theater,  four  of  which  have  been 
published,  and  I  wish  to  illustrate  by  these  the  interest  that 
American  themes  may  possess  and  the  possibility  of  real 
scholarship  in  their  treatment. 

The  monograph  on  “William  Dunlap”  by  Dr.  Oral  S. 
Coad,  a  Columbia  thesis,  is  truly  a  contribution  to  knowl¬ 
edge.  Not  only  did  the  author  exhaust  the  printed  and 
manuscript  sources  already  known,  but  he  searched  the 
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newspapers  of  the  time  in  his  endeavor  to  fix  the  dates  of  the 
first  performances  of  Dunlap’s  plays  and  to  learn  the  nature 
of  those  plays  which  are  known  to  us  only  by  title.  Only 
those  who  have  worked  in  the  chronicles  of  inaccuracy  known 
as  “the  histories  of  the  stage  in  America”  can  appreciate  this 
task.  A  scholarly  treatment  of  Dunlap’s  work  involved  a 
thorough  search  into  the  sources  of  his  plays  in  the  French 
melodramas  of  Pixerecourt  and  his  school,  the  German 
domestic  dramas  of  Kotzebue,  and  the  English  drama  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  all  these  fields  Doctor  Goad  pursued 
his  researches  relentlessly  to  the  end.  Consequently,  his 
work  is  now  the  authority  on  a  significant  figure  in  our  early 
dramatic  history.  Dr.  P.  I.  Reed’s  thesis  on  “Realistic 
Presentation  of  American  Characters  in  Native  American 
Plays  to  1870”  from  the  Ohio  State  University,  is  interesting 
from  another  point  of  view.  The  writer  on  such  a  theme  has 
courage,  for  his  task  is  endless.  As  soon  as  his  thesis  is 
published,  some  one  may  rise  up  and  point  to  a  play  omitted 
because  of  definition  rather  than  of  ignorance.  Doctor  Reed 
covered  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  his  list  of  plays,  arranged 
chronologically,  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  bibli¬ 
ography  of  the  American  drama. 

Dr.  C.  N.  Foust’s  “Life  of  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,” 
a  Pennsylvania  thesis,  illustrates  another  source  of  interest, 
the  discovery  of  hitherto  unpublished  manuscripts.  The 
dramatists  who  worked  for  Edwin  Forrest  were  prevented 
by  him  from  publishing  their  plays,  as  he  feared  that  they 
would  be  performed  by  other  actors.  Consequently,  the 
work  of  one  of  the  most  significant  of  American  playwrights 
had  gone  unpublished.  After  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
and  investigation,  he  discovered  the  manuscripts  not  only 
of  the  plays,  but  also  of  poems,  letters,  and  miscellaneous 
writings  of  interest,  in  the  possession  of  the  grandson  of  the 
dramatist  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
published  the  four  best  plays  of  Bird,  “The  Gladiator,” 
“The  Broker  of  Bogota,”  “Oralloossa,”  and  “Pelopidas,” 
besides  writing  a  life  of  Bird.  One  of  the  most  pathetic 
letters  I  have  read  is  that  written  by  Doctor  Bird’s  son. 
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begging  Forrest’s  permission  to  publish  his  father’s  plays  to 
which  Forrest  sent  a  curt  refusal. 

The  existence  of  theses  such  as  these  controverts  the 
statement  given  in  some  of  the  replies  to  my  letters  of 
inquiry,  to  the  effect  that  since  students  should  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  British  literature  before  they  come 
to  American  literature,  few  have  time  in  graduate  study 
to  acquire  that  training  in  American  literature  which  is 
necessary  to  research.  But  surely  there  is  no  better  result 
from  the  work  of  a  thesis  than  the  opening  up  of  fields  of 
interest  and  the  realization  of  the  dependence  of  one  epoch 
upon  another.  If  a  student,  starting  with  an  American 
dramatist  for  a  theme,  finds  it  leads  him  back  to  a  study  of 
German  domestic  drama,  then  finds  that  this  leads  him  back 
to  its  inspiration  in  English  and  French  drama,  and  finds, 
consequently,  that  he  must  cover  the  English  drama  from 
the  origin  of  the  type  up  to  the  time  of  his  thesis,  he  has 
learned  something.  He  will  study  these  sources,  too,  more 
carefully  than  if  he  were  reading  them  simply  for  back¬ 
ground,  and  he  will  gain  material  that  he  later  can  use  for  his 
own  courses.  He  will  learn,  too,  a  salutary  lesson — how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  is  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject  of  literary  originality ! 

May  I  sound  a  note  of  warning  here  about  a  danger  I  have 
encountered  in  planning  theses  in  American  literature? 
Students  are  prone  to  select  subjects  that  are  too  broad, 
probably  underestimating  the  amount  of  material.  Some 
years  ago  one  of  my  students  selected  “The  Political  Verse 
Satire  of  the  Revolution  ”  as  his  subject.  After  a  survey  of 
what  was  actually  available  in  the  libraries  of  Philadelplua 
alone,  we  found  that  the  verses  published  in  one  state  would 
be  ample  to  keep  him  busy.  He  finally  selected  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  he  carried  two  typewriters  and  dismay  through 
the  libraries  of  that  state  till  he  ran  down  his  material,  finding 
incidentally  over  three  hundred  such  verse  satires  that  had 
never  been  republished. 

This  necessary  limitation  may  be  through  sectional 
division,  periods  of  time,  or  otherwise,  but  it  must  be  logical, 
not  accidental.  In  the  case  just  cited,  there  was  a  definite 
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body  of  newspapers  published  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
Revolution,  which  formed  a  natural  division  of  the  subject. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  discouraged  a  prospective  graduate 
student  who  wished  to  write  upon  “Kansas  Literature,’*  for 
I  could  not  see  that  that  term  included  a  body  of  material 
that  was  logically  a  proper  unit  for  scholarly  treatment. 
“Pennsylvania  Literature”  would  be  equally  unsuitable, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  playwrights  living  and 
working  together  in  Philadelphia  from  1825  to  1840  would  be 
a  very  fitting  subject. 

One  remedy  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  American  liter¬ 
ature  on  the  part  of  graduate  students,  which  I  should  be  the 
last  to  deny,  is  the  giving  of  more  undergraduate  courses, 
but  that  belongs  to  another  phase  of  the  question.  The 
graduate  student  should  be  encouraged  to  study  American 
history,  for  the  interrelations  of  our  history  and  literature 
are  much  closer  than  is  usually  supposed.  A  knowledge 
of  not  only  political  history,  but  also  social  history  is 
essential  to  the  right  kind  of  research  in  American  letters. 
The  political  satires  of  Mercy  Warren  in  the  Revolution  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  dull.  They  are  dull  because  the  al¬ 
lusions  are  not  clear  to  us.  Read  in  the  light  of  the  agonies 
of  parted  family  ties,  or  the  close  relationship  of  some  of 
the  patriot  leaders,  these  plays  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
are  full  of  life. 

In  my  judgment  the  first  important  step  is  to  separate 
strictly  graduate  from  undergraduate  work.  The  under¬ 
graduate  usually  has  to  be  taught  literature  in  terms  of  the 
authors  who  created  it.  The  graduate  student  should  be 
able  to  see  beyond  these  into  the  interrelations  of  authors, 
into  the  significance  of  the  development  of  literary  forms,  of 
movements  in  national  life,  as  reflected  in  literature,  and  of 
the  literary  relations  of  this  and  other  countries.  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  courses  are  given  to  mixed  classes,  the  graduate 
student  suffers,  and  his  conception  of  what  is  in  the  field 
narrows  or  is  lost  altogether. 

One  must  be  personal  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  for,  after  all, 
here  opinion  is  valueless,  experience  is  everything.  When 
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I  began  to  give  graduate  courses  in  American  literature  in 
1905,  the  first  essential  seemed  to  be  that  they  should  be 
different  from  the  historical  survey  course  I  was  offering 
to  undergraduates.  Accordingly,  I  planned  a  course  dealing 
with  certain  forms  of  literature  and  certain  movements  in 
literary  history.  The  topics  at  first  included  the  Literature 
of  Settlement,  the  Literature  of  Colonization,  the  Literature 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Beginnings  of  National  Literature, 
the  Romance,  the  Drama,  the  Transcendental  Movement, 
the  Literary  Attack  and  Defence  of  Slavery,  the  Poetic 
Description  of  American  Life,  the  Literature  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  Lyric  Since  the  War,  and  the  Novel  Since  the  War.  •  In 
addition  to  the  lectures,  a  seminar  was  to  be  conducted,  and 
the  essay,  especially  the  critical  essay,  seemed  best  suited  for 
students  to  work  upon.  So  papers  were  assigned  on  Poe, 
Lowell,  Margaret  Fuller,  WTiipple,  James,  Howells,  Stedman, 
Brownell,  and  others  as  time  permitted. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  this  program  was  too  full  for 
one  year,  and  that  at  least  a  two  year  cycle  must  be  arranged. 
It  also  seemed  proper  that  a  graduate  student  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  different  kinds  .of  courses,  so  the  two 
forms,  the  “Novel”  and  the  “Drama,”  were  taken  out  of  the 
first  course  and  established  as  separate  courses,  giving  much 
needed  room  for  development  of  topics  in  the  course  in 
“Forms  and  Movements,”  especially  in  “Contemporary 
Poetry,”  and  for  seminar  papers.  These  have  a  special 
usefulness,  owing  to  the  unfamiliarity  graduate  students  show 
with  the  materials  and  books  of  reference  in  the  field.  It  is 
an  education  in  itself  for  them  to  see  in  the  seminar  room  the 
histories  of  American  literature  and  to  find  what  is  and 
(even  more  important)  what  is  not  in  them.  The  new 
“Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature”  with  its 
wealth  of  bibliographical  material,  the  model  bibliographies 
of  Hawthorne,  by  N.  C.  Browne,  or  of  Lowell  and  Emerson 
by  George  W  illis  Cooke,  the  sumptuous  reprint  of  the  Dial, 
the  vast  Bibliography  of  the  American  Theater  and  the 
scanty  Bibliography  of  the  Drama,  the  fact  of  the  appearance 
of  the  first  treatment  of  the  American  novel  last  summer. 
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break  upon  the  heads  of  the  graduate  student  not  like  thin 
clouds  on  the  Biscay  gale,  but  like  very  thick  ones. 

Concrete  illustrations  of  the  difference  between  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work  may  be  helpful  here.  In  the  under¬ 
graduate  courses  Transcendentalism  is  defined,  and  is  studied 
through  the  individual  writers  who  expressed  its  different 
phases  of  thought.  In  the  graduate  course,  which  takes 
four  hours  to  one,  its  native  and  its  foreign  origins  are  dis¬ 
cussed  thoroughly,  and  it  is  then  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  certain  main  principles  which  it  enunciated,  until 
we  arrive  at  a  coherent  expression  of  its  philosophy.  In 
the  Revolutionary  literature — the  undergraduate  course 
proceeds  through  four  representative  authors — the  graduate 
course  discusses  the  forms  of  literature  developed  in  the 
Revolution.  Throughout  the  graduate  courses  biography 
is  eschewed,  and  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  securing 
his  own  biographical  knowledge. 

Graduate  courses  very  frequently  owe  their  inspiration  to 
the  possession  of  special  libraries.  The  establishment  of 
courses  in  the  “American  Drama”  at  Pennsylvania  and  in 
the  “American  Theater”  at  Chicago  are  due  to  the  existence 
of  special  libraries  at  those  institutions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  gift  of  the  Wendell  Collection  of  American  Plays  to 
Harvard  University  will  occasion  the  founding  of  similar 
courses  at  Cambridge.  The  present  situation  in  the  field 
of  American  drama  is  an  example  to  university  libraries  and 
English  departments.  Due  to  an  almost  universal  dis¬ 
regard  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  field  of  Ameri¬ 
can  playwrighting,  universities  had  remained  quiescent, 
while  private  collectors  acquired  material  which  now  has 
reached  almost  prohibitive  prices.  Plays  that  cost  two  or 
three  dollars  ten  years  ago  sold  at  the  Wendell  auction  sale 
recently  for  fifty  dollars,  and  a  copy  of  “The  Contrast” 
went  last  year  for  $2,900. 

Equally  as  necessary,  however,  as  adequate  library  facili¬ 
ties,  is  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  subject  of  our  native 
literature,  a  change  which  I  believe  is  coming,  if  the  letters 
I  have  received  are  indicative  of  the  general  feeling  of  my 
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colleagues.  When  the  subject  is  no  longer  considered  as  a 
by-product  of  British  letters,  dubious  in  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  incapable  of  that  resisting  power  which  true  scholarship 
demands  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of  research  material, 
the  first  step  will  have  been  taken.  Part  of  the  distrust  of 
our  literature  is  the  general  distrust  of  scholarship  with  the 
modern  and  the  contemporary.  Yet  never  was  there 
greater  need  for  sane,  critical  judgment  than  in  the  field  of 
contemporary  American  literature.  The  morbid,  the  banal, 
the  inartistic  chronicling  of  the  futile  and  the  obvious  that  is 
epitomized  in  the  word  “Main  Street’’  is  heralded  abroad 
as  typical  of  our  literature,  while  the  calm  exquisite  art  of 
“The  Age  of  Innocence”  goes  comparatively  unregarded. 
It  takes  twenty  years  for  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Frost  or  Mr. 
Robinson  to  win  recognition,  unhelped  by  academic  criticism, 
while  the  literary  acrobatics  of  Mr.  Sandburg  or  Miss  Lowell 
cause  the  noses  of  the  judicious  English  critic  to  twirl.  If 
we  had  standards  of  our  own,  it  would  be  a  great  help.  And 
where  are  we  to  obtain  standards,  except  from  the  historians 
and  teachers  of  our  native  literature,  who  will  refuse  to 
accept  foreign  judgment  based  on  prejudice  and  native 
judgment  founded  on  ignorance? 

Finally,  it  is  for  us  to  take  courage,  for  there  is  no  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  graduate  students  in  the  subject. 
We  who  have  the  responsibility  of  training  the  teachers  of 
literature  for  the  college  and  higher  schools  will  fail  in  our 
duty,  unless  we  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  our  own  literature,  based  on  a  background  of  our 
own  history,  without  apology,  expressed  or  implied,  with 
neither  the  colonial  dependence  of  the  eighteenth  century 
nor  the  parochial  whoop  of  the  nineteenth,  but  with  the 
insistence  that  our  past  literature  take  its  rightful  share  in 
the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  future  interpretation  of 
our  literature  belongs. 

Note:  The  author  is  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  For  ten  years  as  Dean  of  the  College  he  was  a  most  effective 
director  of  the  course  in  Liberal  Arts;  but  his  heart  has  always  been  in  the 
te^hing  of  American  literature,  and  he  has  lately  been  relieved  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  subject. 


SUPERINTENDENT  CARY’S  WORK  IN  WISCONSIN' 
Carter  Alexander 


The  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  maintained  by  Superintendent  Cary  against 
great  odds  that  operated  during  all  of  his  eighteen 
years  of  service,  was  in  many  ways  an  educational  enigma. 
In  certain  respects  the  department  was  the  pride  of  edu¬ 
cational  statesmen  and  students  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  throughout  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
mystery  to  them.  They  pointed  with  elation  to  its  intro¬ 
ducing  the  expert  and  the  professionally  trained  supervisor 
into  nearly  every  phase  of  state  department  work.  They 
spoke  of  it  as  a  model  for  the  adaptation  to  local  state  needs 
of  progressive  ideas  and  policies  as  soon  as  these  ideas  and 
policies  were  discovered,  anywhere.  They  counted  as  a 
matter  of  course  on  its  doing  valuable  pioneer  work  for  state 
departments.  But  they  could  seldom  conceal  their  wonder 
at  the  accomplishments  and  the  continuance  of  a  department 
that  violated  all  their  convictions  about  the  manner  of 
selecting  a  state  superintendent.^  After  nearly  three  years 
in  the  department  the  writer  feels  competent  to  chronicle 
some  of  its  achievements  and  methods  of  work.  But  he 
does  not  feel  such  certainty  in  attempting  to  discover  why 
the  department  survived  when  it  was  introducing  so  many 
professional  advancements  against  constant  and  bitter  op¬ 
position. 

The  best  characterization  of  the  work  of  Superintendent 

^This  article  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Editor.  The  writer  was  First 
Deputy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Wisconsin  from  October, 
1918,  to  July,  1921.  When  the  request  came,  he  was  engaged  upon  an  extended 
analysis  of  Superintendent  Cary’s  work  for  another  periodical.  To  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation,  certain  materials  were  saved  for  this  article.  The  interested  reader  is 
referred  to  the  former  and  more  detailed  treatment  in  School  and  Society;  XIV, 
pp.  529-544  (Dec.  10,  1921). 

^In  Wisconsin  the  State  Sup>erintendent  is  elected  at  a  non-partisan  spring 
election.  Practically  any  one  who  can  secure  a  relatively  small  numl^r  of  signatures 
to  his  nomination  petition  may  be  a  candidate. 
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Cary  known  to  the  writer,  was  given  informally  some  time 
ago  by  Professor  H.  C.  Morrison  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
who  had  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  professional  men 
to  be  found  in  state  department  work.  As  Doctor  Morrison 
expressed  it,  Superintendent  Cary,  especially  in  the  later 
years  of  his  administration,  more  nearly  attained  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  expert  into  state  department  work  with  a  due 
regard  for  the  political  management  inevitable  in  any  public 
undertaking,  than  did  any  state  superintendent  up  to  that 
time.  As  to  other  state  departments,  the  writer  does  not 
feel  competent  to  pass  judgment.  But  all  his  observations 
unreservedly  support  the  two  features  stressed  by  Professor 
Morrison.  The  achievements  of  Superintendent  Cary  are 
not  to  be  found  embodied  m  vast  buildings,  elaborate  school 
codes,  monumental  surveys,  and  great  tomes  called  reports  al¬ 
though  his  last  few  biennial  reports  were  often  pronounced  by 
outsiders  to  be  the  best  issued  by  a  state  department  in  those 
years.  He  devoted  his  energies  to  selecting  experts  and  to 
giving  these  experts  a  free  hand  and  to  directing  their  energies 
into  constructive  and  far-reaching  work  for  the  schools  of 
Wisconsin.  As  a  result,  he  built  up  a  staff  that  was  regarded 
throughout  the  country  as  being  in  the  same  class  profession¬ 
ally  with  the  faculties  of  the  leading  university  schools  of 
education.  Into  the  department  he  brought  acknowledged 
specialists  for  every  important  educational  development  for 
which  he  could  secure  funds  and  find  persons  with  the 
proper  professional  training  and  personality  to  undertake  the 
difficult  pioneer  work  involved.  He  gave  Wisconsin  the 
first  state  department  workers  in  the  United  States  in  several 
fields,  such  as  county  supervising  teachers,  supervisors  of 
educational  measurements,  and  a  clinical  psychologist  and 
supervisor  of  exceptional  children.  He  had  a  special  junior 
high  school  supervisor  as  early  as  July,  1918.  In  selecting 
and  directing  his  staff,  he  followed  the  same  policy  as  the 
foremost  executive  in  the  training  of  teachers  in  America. 
He  secured  the  best  experts  available  in  the  entire  country 
for  the  salaries  he  could  pay.  He  purposely  chose  people 
of  diverse  points  of  view  and  made  no  attempt  to  force  them 
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to  think  as  he  and  other  members  of  the  staff  did.  He  gave 
them  every  possible  opportunity  to  show  what  they  could  do. 
He  freely  credited  them  with  whatever  they  accomplished. 
He  never  attempted,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  to  appropri¬ 
ate  or  exploit  the  ideas  of  his  staff  as  his  own.  As  a  result, 
it  was  practically  impossible  for  a  staff  member  to  fail  to  do 
his  best. 

The  pole  star  in  Superintendent  Cary’s  professional  think¬ 
ing  appeared  to  be  a  statesmanlike  and  courageous  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  section  of  the  Wisconsin  statutes.  This 
section  among  other  things  says  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  superintendent  “to  stimulate  interest  in  education; 
to  spread,  as  widely  as  possible,  through  public  addresses, 
bulletins,  and  by  conferences  with  school  oflScers,  teachers, 
and  principals,  a  knowledge  of  methods  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  introduce  desirable  improvements  in  the  organ¬ 
ization,  government,  and  instruction  of  the  schools.”  He 
evidently  considered  “schools”  to  include  all  educational 
instil  utions  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  higher  educational 
institutions,  of  whose  boards  he  was  by  law  a  member  ex 
officio.  Whenever  he  felt  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
should  be  thinking  seriously  on  important  educational  mat¬ 
ters  in  any  field,  he  proceeded  to  outline  and  state  the 
problems  involved  in  a  way  to  secure  public  discussion  of 
them  from  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other. 

The  continual  contests  of  Superintendent  Cary  have  been 
cited  so  often  as  to  merit  special  attention.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  “Badger  State”  has  been  a  fighting  state  since 
the  time  when,  according  to  tradition,  one  of  its  favorite 
pioneer  sports  was  to  pit  a  badger  against  the  best  fighting 
dog  obtainable.  Practically  all  of  its  admittedly  great 
achievements  are  due  to  this  spirit.  Wisconsin  people 
understand  this.  In  the  writer’s  time  in  the  state,  adverse 
criticism  by  Wisconsin  people  of  the  superintendent  for  his 
engaging  in  any  of  his  great  contests,  nearly  all  came  from 
the  politicians  and  from  those  school  men  whose  personal 
ambitions  and  perquisites  had  at  one  time  or  another  been 
curtailed  by  the  development  of  the  state  department  along 
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professional  lines.  As  the  superintendent  could  never  be 
induced  to  bow  his  knee  to  any  political  Baal,  eighteen  years 
of  such  independence  naturally  produced  a  considerable  body 
of  hostile  politicians.  The  state  is  highly  decentralized  in  its 
educational  administration.  Educational  conditions  vary 
so  much  that  the  state  has  often  seemed  to  the  writer  to  con¬ 
tain  the  best  and  the  worst  in  education  of  which  he  knows. 
In  such  a  situation  the  conduct  of  a  state  department  on 
modern  professional  lines  for  a  long  period  inevitably  dis¬ 
appointed  some  school  men  who  had  the  aspiration  but  not 
the  professional  equipment  for  educational  domination  in 
various  fields.  Every  time  the  state  department  made  the 
least  professional  advancement,  there  was  a  chance  that  some 
independent  educational  organization  would  be  jealous. 
This  was  only  natural,  for  the  men  in  the  other  organizations 
were,  of  course,  as  anxious  to  expand  their  fields  as  the 
superintendent  was  to  widen  his.  By  temperament  Super¬ 
intendent  Cary  enjoyed  a  strong  opponent  who  was  sincere 
in  his  convictions,  as  much  as  ever  Roosevelt  did.  At  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  in  a  committee  hearing  he  paid 
a  very  high  tribute  to  the  late  President  Van  Hise,  because 
of  the  courage  and  sincerity  with  which  the  latter  had  fought 
for  his  convictions.  Yet  only  a  few  years  before  they  had 
been  diametrically  opposed  on  matters  of  university  policy. 
A  gifted  educational  phrase-maker,  from  outside  the  state, 
once  characterized  Superintendent  Cary  as  “A  tower  of 
strength  when  there’s  fighting  to  be  done,  but  no  account  in 
time  of  peace.”  All  the  writer’s  observations  of  the  many 
times  when  Wisconsin  educators,  including  former  oppo¬ 
nents,  ran  to  the  superintendent  to  get  him  to  fight  their 
battles  for  them,  bear  out  the  first  part  of  this  character¬ 
ization.  But  as  the  writer  could  find  no  evidence  that  the 
superintendent  was  ever  at  peace  during  his  term  of  office, 
the  writer  has  often  wondered  upon  what  the  second  part  of 
the  characterization  was  based. 

The  fighting  trait  undoubtedly  handicapped  the  super¬ 
intendent  in  minor  matters.  He  certainly  could  not  have 
successfully  allowed  it  free  scope  in  some  states.  But  in 
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the  writer’s  judgment  it  was,  on  the  whole,  well  adapted  to 
Wisconsin  conditions  and  without  it  the  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  that  Superintendent  Cary  secured  would  have 
been  impossible.  Those  from  outside  the  state  who  con- 
denmed  the  fighting  were  mostly  observers  of  the  cloister 
type.  Successful  school  executives  understand  that  the 
professional  advancement  desired  by  them  can  be  attained 
only  if  they  take  care  to  have  the  most  formidable  edu¬ 
cational  cannon  on  their  side  and  demonstrate  to  the  op¬ 
position  that  they  know  how  to  use  this  artillery.  Such 
executives  throughout  the  country  have  often  expressed  to 
the  writer  their  admiration  of  the  fighting  abilities  and 
courage  of  Superintendent  Cary.  But  entirely  aside  from 
the  foregoing,  a  superficial  examination  of  the  principal 
Cary  contests  reveals  three  important  characteristics  which 
intensive  study  will  confirm. 

1.  He  fought  for  big  educational  issues.  He  did  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  petty  personal  bickerings  even  when  his  antagonists 
introduced  personalities  that  would  have  tried  the  patience  of 
Job.  The  list  of  his  major  educational  contests  is  here  in 
point.  He  entered  oflBce  on  the  platform  of  rescuing  the 
department  from  text-book  company  influence.  Shortly 
after  taking  office  he  broke  with  the  governor  whose  influence 
had  elected  hirn,  because  he  would  not  allow  his  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  made  a  political  machine.  The  fight  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  appears  to  have  arisen  because 
he  charged  that  institution  with  too  much  domination  of  the 
state  government  and  high  schools,  and  with  the  absorption 
of  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  state’s  revenues  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  common  schools.  His  vocational  education 
fight  was  to  prevent  manufacturers  and  politicians  who 
had  scented  the  impending  large  federal  grants  in  this  field 
from  exploiting  the  public  schools  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
They  sought  and  obtained  what  he  characterized  as  a  dual 
state  and  dual  local  system  embracing  a  separate  state 
vocational  organization  with  its  own  appropriations  and  a 
separate  local  vocational  board  with  its  own  local  levy.  He 
opposed  such  action  on  the  ground  that  it  tended  to  intro- 
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duce  un-American  class  distinctions  into  the  public  schools. 
The  fight  against  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  really 
on  one  of  his  earlier  issues,  as  to  whether  a  governor  and  that 
executive’s  appointees,  should  control  educational  affairs  for 
political  ends.  Any  informed  person  knows  that  such  issues 
are  so  fundamental  in  the  educational  affairs  of  any  state, 
that  they  are  liable  to  occur  again  and  again.  If  nothing  is 
ever  heard  of  these  or  similar  contests  in  a  state,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  educational  leader  in  that  state  with  enough 
courage  and  ability  to  get  the  issues  before  the  people. 

2.  His  raising  of  an  issue  and  his  championship  of  a 
particular  side  were  always  based  on  a  far-seeing  educational 
philosophy  and  a  true  educational  statesmanship.  So  much 
was  this  the  case  that  even  his  opponents  often  later  admitted 
that  he  had  been  right.  The  most  active  and  bitter  oppo¬ 
nents  among  school  men  in  these  fights  were  nearly  always 
those  who  opposed  him  in  blind  and  instinctive  self-defense 
or  in  a  provincial  frame  of  mind.  They  doubtless  felt  that 
their  personal  ambitions  and  the  unlimited  expansion  of  the 
institutions  in  which  they  worked  could  not  well  be  justified 
on  purely  educational  grounds.  They  knew  also,  that  if  he 
won,  such  ambitions  and  expansion  on  their  part  would  be 
curtailed,  if  he  could  manage  it.  Often  they  did  not  claim 
to  make  the  showing  for  their  side  on  educational  and  pro¬ 
fessional  grounds  that  he  did  for  his.  Numerous  book  men 
have  said  that  he  was  right  in  his  first  campaign.  Devoted 
followers  of  the  governor  with  whom  he  broke  in  his  first 
term,  have  said  the  same  about  that  affair.  The  writer  has 
been  surprised  at  the  number  of  university  men  in  other 
states,  of  faculty  members  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  of  friendly  alumni  of  that  institution  who  have  calmly 
and  dispassionately  said  that  Superintendent  Cary  was  in 
many  respects  right  in  his  fight  with  the  University.  Their 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  certain  elements  in  the  university 
at  that  time  needed  a  salutary  lesson.  Of  course,  they  often 
deplored  the  harshness  with  which  the  lesson  was  taught,  but 
about  as  often  they  wound  up  by  admitting  that  they  were 
not  sure  it  could  have  been  managed  in  any  other  way. 
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Practically  all  elements  in  the  state  outside  of  the  politicians 
and  those  who  sought  personal  advancement  in  a  divided 
school  system,  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  fundamentally  right 
in  the  vocational  education  fight.  The  fingers  of  one  hand 
would  doubtless  suflSce  to  number  the  thinkers  of  this 
country,  aside  from  manufacturers  and  those  on  vocational 
education  payrolls  where  personal  advancement  would  be 
faster  in  a  separate  organization,  who  would  seriously  ques¬ 
tion  his  stand  on  this  issue.  Every  professional-minded 
educator  in  the  country  knows  that  political  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  fought  constantly  if  the  schools  are  to  do  their 
proper  work.  Every  fair-minded  person  in  Wisconsin  knows 
that  Superintendent  Cary  had  to  fight  attempts  at  such 
control,  and  that  his  last  fight,  the  one  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  was  of  this  nature. 

3.  He  utilized  every  contest  to  educate  his  people  on  the 
fundamental  problem  involved  and  he  put  the  responsibiliiy  for 
deciding  that  issue  squarely  up  to  them.  This  was  in  accord 
with  his  educational  philosophy,  which  from  his  acts  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  as  follows:  No  real  or  permanent  educational 
advancement  can  come  to  a  state  until  the  people  are 
thoroughly  prepared  for  it  by  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of 
the  issue.  It  is  the  business  of  the  educational  leader  to 
bring  up  vital  issues,  to  discuss  them  frankly,  fairly,  im¬ 
personally,  and  dispassionately,  and  finally,  to  champion 
courageously  and  imequivocally  the  right  as  he  sees  it.  In 
this  way  he  will  surely  command  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  people,  often  of  his  opponents.  He  will  thus  be  able 
to  bring  to  the  state  all  the  educational  advances  for  which 
the  people  are  ready.  Whatever  is  secured  will  be  perma¬ 
nently  retained,  for  the  people  will  have  made  it  their  own. 

Because  of  this  philosophy,  he  was  accustomed  to  bring 
forward  issues  long  before  he  had  any  hope  that  the  people 
would  take  action  on  them,  let  alone  adopt  his  views.  He 
had  full  confidence  that  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  issues 
would  insure  that  the  people  would  ultimately  do  so.  Of 
course,  he  utilized  every  psychological  opportunity  thereafter 
to  press  his  case.  The  outcome  in  practically  every  instance 
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proved  that  he  was  right.  Naturally  in  a  state  with  as  much 
political  activity  and  as  highly  decentralized  in  educational 
affairs  as  Wisconsin,  the  politicians  and  rival  state  edu¬ 
cational  organizations  sometimes  prevented  his  securing  the 
practical  achievement  for  which  he  struggled.  He  could  no 
more  wrest  from  the  Wisconsin  politicians  and  rival  organ¬ 
izations  every  great  educational  reform  desired  by  the  people 
than  a  president  can  secure  in  actuality  from  the  politicians 
and  the  bureaucrats  at  Washington  what  the  people  of  the 
country  really  seek.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  his  major 
contests  he  ultimately  had  the  sound  public  opinion  of  the 
state  with  him. 

As  far  as  the  writer  could  learn,  he  fathered  comparatively 
few  laws.  He  did  not  attempt  to  ram  new  and  astounding 
policies  down  the  throats  of  Wisconsin  people  by  force  of  his 
personal  prestige  and  power.  He  demonstrated  the  value 
of  experts  on  his  staff  by  the  type  of  service  they  rendered. 
He  proposed  no  glittering  generalities.  He  issued  no  edu¬ 
cational  panaceas.  But  he  constantly  set  before  his  people 
desirable  professional  ideals.  He  endeavored  to  discuss 
fairly  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  issue.  He  stated  simply 
just  which  side  he  thought  was  right  and  why.  He  did  all 
this  so  forcefully  and  effectively  that  often  the  ideas  and  the 
very  words  he  had  used  were  much  later  employed  by  earnest 
Wisconsin  citizens  who  had  so  thoroughly  made  these  things 
their  own  that  they  would  have  been  dumb-founded  if 
anyone  had  told  them  where  the  ideas  and  expressions 
originated.  They  will  be  doing  this,  doubtless  for  some 
years  to  come. 

For  much  of  this  educational  activity,  he  used  the  Edu¬ 
cational  News  Bulletin,  a  monthly  publication  which  he 
started.  His  editorials  in  double  column,  and  large  black¬ 
face  type  down  the  middle  of  the  front  page,  for  years 
induced  the  people  of  Wisconsin  to  turn  over  and  over  in 
their  minds  the  great  educational  problems  of  the  day. 
Many  leaders  in  public  education  and  citizens  throughout 
the  state  always  wanted  to  know  the  first  thing  how  any 
educational  question  appeared  to  the  State  Superintendent, 
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so  great  was  their  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  imparti¬ 
ality.  His  enemies  read  the  bulletin  regularly  and  some¬ 
times,  when  green  at  the  business,  were  incautious  enough 
to  attempt  to  reply  in  kind.  Usually  they  found  that  such 
writing  was  out  of  their  line  and  had  best  be  left  alone.  The 
editorials  were  widely  copied  and  discussed  in  other  states 
so  that  their  influence  was  by  no  means  merely  local.  The 
style  was  so  forceful,  the  figures  so  homely  and  provocative 
of  thought,  the  underlying  philosophy  so  sound  and  sensible, 
that  any  educator  who  wishes  to  start  public  discussion  on 
great  educational  problems  can  well  devote  careful  study  to 
many  of  them. 

Thus  Superintendent  Cary  spent  his  term  of  service  in  the 
Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  inducing 
his  people  to  think  deeply  on  fundamental  educational 
problems,  and  at  the  same  time  fighting  for  his  professional 
existence.  The  politicians  had  for  years  been  announcing 
that  they  would  “get”  him.  In  April,  1921,  they  “got”  him. 
But  in  putting  him  out  of  office,  they  could  not  change  two 
facts.  First,  he  built  up  a  state  department  of  public 
instruction  on  a  professional  basis  in  a  situation  as  difficult 
politically  as  any  state  superintendent  is  likely  to  have  to 
face.  Moreover,  he  maintained  the  department  on  that 
basis  with  all  the  service  that  this  made  possible,  for  a  period 
long  enough  to  enable  a  class  of  kindergarten  children  to 
continue  their  education  as  far  as  the  completion  of  the 
master’s  degree  at  the  university.  Second,  he  will  always  rate 
high  on  the  standard  for  judging  a  public  man  laid  down  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Confucius.  For  he  was  loved  (in  the  sense 
of  respected)  by  the  good  people  of  Wisconsin  even  when 
they  differed  with  him,  and  he  was  hated  by  the  bad  ones. 

Note:  Doctor  Alexander  was  chosen  from  the  faculty  of  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  far  outside  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  to  be 
the  First  Deputy  Superintendent  under  Mr.  Cary,  on  the  sole  ground  that 
he  was  the  best  expert  in  school  administration  available  in  the  country. 
He  had  received  a  careful  professional  training  and  had  had  wide  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  administrator  and  teacher  trainer  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  Peabody  College.  , 
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NO  GROUP  of  public  high  schools  possesses  greater 
homogeneity  and,  therefore,  more  value  for  com¬ 
parative  purposes  than  those  schools  whose  gradu¬ 
ates  are  admitted  unconditionally  to  higher  educational 
institutions.  These  high  schools  contribute  largely  to  the 
trained  personnel  of  the  nation.  Many  of  their  graduates 
will  eventually  complete  a  college  course  and  will  later  hold 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  society.  Almost 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  public  high  schools  in  the  United  States 
are  schools  of  this  type  and  almost  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  secondary  students  are  to  be  found  in  such  schools. 
Almost  seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  all  high  school  teachers  are 
employed  to  instruct  the  million  and  one  half  of  students 
enrolled  in  these  accredited  schools.  It  is  highly  important, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  how  well  these  teachers  are  paid,  what 
educational  attainments  they  possess,  and  what  experience 
they  have  had. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  trio  of  topics  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascertain  more  definitely  just  what  these  schools 
represent.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  schools  are 
divided  into  accredited,  recognized,  and  non-accredited  high 
schools.  The  accredited  high  schools  include  the  best  schools 
in  each  state.  All  of  these  high  schools  offer  a  four-year 
course,  their  graduates  are  admitted  unconditionally  to  the 
freshman  class  in  college  or  the  state  university,  and  require 
at  least  fifteen  units  for  graduation.  It  is  true  that  all  states 
do  not  require  exactly  the  same  number  of  units  for  gradu¬ 
ation  in  these  schools,  but  the  higher  institutions  in  those 
states  are  willing  to  accept  the  graduates  from  such  schools. 
The  recognized  high  schools  are  those  whose  work  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  meeting  a  part  of  college  entrance  requirements. 
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Many  of  these  schools  offer  a  four-year  course,  but  the  work 
offered  is  either  not  sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  all  the 
entrance  requirements  or  the  work  given  in  certain  subjects 
is  not  of  such  quality  that  the  higher  institutions  care  to 
recognize  it.  Graduates  from  these  schools  either  are  ad¬ 
mitted  conditionally  to  college  or  are  obliged  to  take  ad¬ 
ditional  work  in  a  higher  class  of  secondary  school  before 
they  are  admitted  to  collegiate  work.  The  work  done  in  the 
non-accredited  high  schools  is  not  recognized  by  the  higher 
educational  institutions  or  by  the  state  accrediting  board  for 
meeting  any  of  the  entrance  requirements.  These  schools, 
in  a  few  instances,  offer  a  four-year  course,  but  either  fail  or 
refuse  to  conform  to  the  state  requirements  for  admission 
into  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  high  schools. 

This  discussion  is  addressed  chiefly  to  a  consideration 
of  accredited  schools.  It  should  be  added  by  way  of  expla¬ 
nation  that  principals  who  devote  at  least  one  half  of  their 
time  to  administration  or  supervision  and  also  teachers  em¬ 
ployed  in  junior  high  schools  are  not  represented  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation. 

I 

In  Figure  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  salary  paid  in 
these  schools  throughout  the  United  States  is  $1,769,  or 
only  $91  more  than  the  average  for  all  schools  combined 
($1,678).  In  California,  the  District  of  Columbia,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Arizona,  the  average  annual  salaries 
of  teachers  in  accredited  schools  in  1921  exceed  $2,000. 
These  states  pay  salaries  distinctly  higher  than  those  paid 
by  the  next  highest  state  (Illinois).  In  nine  states  the 
average  salary  for  accredited  schools  is  less  than  $1,400,  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  low  salaries  paid  in  these  states  justify  the 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
high  school  teaching  profession.  With  such  inequalities  in 
salaries,  the  states  paying  the  higher  salaries  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  proselyte  teachers  from  the  neighboring  states,  and  the 
tenure  of  teachers  will  continue  to  be  of  short  duration.  •  * 

In  recognized  high  schools  the  average  salary  is  $1,375,  or 
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$394  less  than  the  corresponding  average  for  accredited 
schools  and  $303  less  than  the  average  for  all  teachers  com¬ 
bined. 

In  non-accredited  schools  the  average  salary  of  teachers  is 
only  $1,293,  or  $496  less  than  that  paid  in  accredited  schools, 
$102  less  than  the  corresponding  amount  paid  in  recognized 
schools,  and  $385  less  than  the  average  for  all  teachers  com¬ 
bined.  Altogether  only  three  states  pay  higher  salaries  in 
recognized  than  in  accredited  schools,  and  fifteen  states  pay 
higher  salaries  in  non-accredited  than  in  recognized  schools. 
This  situation,  however,  is  to  be  expected  in  certain  instances, 
since  these  non-accredited  schools  are  so  desirous  of  recog¬ 
nition  that  they  often  employ  high  class  teachers  at  relatively 
high  salaries  to  meet  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  state 
accrediting  body.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  very  small 
schools  employ  only  one  or  two  teachers,  one  of  whom  usually 
is  charged  with  administrative  work,  and  whose  salary  is 
relatively  high. 

The  percentage  of  increase  given  since  1918  to  teachers  in 
accredited  schools  aggregated  51.5;  in  recognized  schools, 
58.6;  and  in  non-accredited  schools,  52.1.  The  actual 
amount  of  the  increase  given  in  accredited  schools  was  $601; 
in  recognized  schools,  $508;  and  in  non-accredited  schools, 
$443.  Although  the  teachers  in  accredited  schools  were 
given  a  percentage  of  increase  less  than  was  awarded  to 
teachers  in  other  types  of  schools,  they  were  especially 
favored  by  the  actual  amount  of  the  increase  awarded.  The 
actual  increase  granted  seems  to  have  been  awarded  as  a 
bonus  to  offset  the  increasing  cost  of  living  rather  than  an 
increment  to  compensate  teachers  for  increased  experience 
or  more  thorough  preparation.  In  fact,  it  will  be  shown 
below  that  teachers  in  accredited  high  schools  are  not  so 
well  qualified  for  their  work  as  they  were  three  years  ago. 
This  bonus  varies  considerably,  having  a  range  of  $420,  being 
lowest  in  Delaware  ($302)  and  highest  in  New  Jersey  ($722). 

The  highest  percentages  of  increase  in  salaries,  77.8,  and 
72.2,  in  accredited  schools  were  given  to  teachers  in  South 
Carolina  and  South  Dakota,  respectively,  and  the  lowest  per- 
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centages,  29.5  and  27.9,  were  granted  in  Nevada  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  respectively.  Corresponding  percentages 
of  increase  for  each  state  may  be  ascertained  from  Figure  2. 

II 

It  is  highly  important  to  compare  the  training  of  teachers 
in  the  accredited  high  schools  to  ascertain  the  prevailing 
standards  in  the  different  states.  Figure  3  shows  the 
situation  graphically  for  1921.  It  will  be  observed  that 
70.8  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools  are  college 
or  university  graduates;  18.2  per  cent.,  normal  school 
graduates;  and  11.0  per  cent.,  non-graduates.  In  the 
recognized  high  schools  the  corresponding  percentages  are 
52.2,  29.4,  and  18.4;  and  in  the  non-accredited  schools,  47.1, 
32.4,  and  20.5,  respectively.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  ac¬ 
credited  schools  have  a  higher  proportion  of  college  gradu¬ 
ates  and  smaller  proportions  of  normal  school  graduates  and 
non-graduates  than  the  other  two  types  of  schools. 

Considerable  variation  from  the  averages  for  accredited 
schools  exists.  In  Wyoming  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  are  college  graduates,  while  in  Virginia  only 
54  per  cent,  have  equivalent  qualifications.  Altogether, 
in  five  states  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  this 
grade  of  high  schools  are  college  graduates,  and  in  only 
thirteen  states  does  the  percentage  exceed  eighty.  In 
Wisconsin  almost  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  are  normal 
school  graduates,  and  in  Louisiana  almost  as  large  a  per¬ 
centage  is  found.  In  fourteen  states  over  one  fifth  of  the 
teachers  are  normal  school  graduates.  In  nine  states  the 
corresponding  percentage  is  less  than  ten.  An  inspection 
of  the  diagram  shows  that  Indiana  is  conspicuous  for  its  high 
percentage  of  non-graduates  (30.3).  In  only  five  states, 
however,  does  the  percentage  of  non-graduates  exceed  fifteen. 
In  nine  states  it  is  even  less  than  five  per  cent.  No  data 
were  collected  to  show  what  proportion  of  these  non¬ 
graduates  were  employed  to  teach  vocational  subjects  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  act,  granting  Federal  aid 
for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education. 
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That  the  teaching  staff  of  our  accredited  high  schools  has 
suffered  deterioration  within  the  last  three  years  is  clearly 
evidenced  in  Figure  4.  It  is  found  that  for  every  100  college 
graduates  employed  in  accredited  schools  three  years  ago 
there  are  now  only  93;  that  for  every  100  normal  school 
graduates  employed  in  1918  there  are  now  122;  and  that  for 
every  100  non-graduates  teaching  three  years  ago  there  are 
now  124.  Only  ten  states  during  the  triennium  increased 
their  proportion  of  college  graduates,  none  of  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  ten  per  cent.  At  the  other  extreme  it  is  found  that 
twelve  states  lost  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  their  college 
graduates.  New  Mexico  made  the  greatest  gain  (9.0  per 
cent.)  and  North  Carolina  suffered  the  greatest  loss  (23.7  per 
cent.).  Three  states,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  and 
Utah,  more  than  doubled  the  proportion  of  normal  school 
graduates  employed  in  1918,  while  three  states,  Arizona, 
Delaware,  and  New  Mexico,  decreased  their  normal  school 
graduates  by  more  than  forty  per  cent.  Arizona  quintupled, 
and  South  Dakota  tripled  the  proportion  of  non-graduates 
employed  while  only  eleven  states  were  able  to  decrease  the 
proportion  of  such  teachers,  none  by  a  greater  proportion 
than  one  sixth.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  during  the  three-year 
period  considered  the  accredited  high  schools  suffered  a 
severe  loss — one  from  which  it  will  take  them  several  years  to 
recover. 

All  of  these  changes  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  college  graduates  in  accredited  high  schools  must 
be  construed  to  mean  that  deterioration  of  the  teaching  staff 
has  taken  place.  The  salaries  now  paid,  though  seemingly 
high,  came  too  tardily  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living, 
which  in  1919  and  1920  was  about  double  what  it  was  in  1913. 
From  1913  to  1921  high  school  teachers  were  not  able  to 
make  as  much  profit  out  of  their  work  as  they  were  prior  to 
1913.  Not  until  last  May  were  high  school  salaries  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  living — each  index  at  that  time  being 
eighty  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  in  1913.  To  allow 
salaries  to  lag  in  this  fashion  results  in  the  type  of  exodus 
just  described.  Such  delinquency  on  the  part  of  boards 
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of  education  can  only  be  characterized  as  niggardly  short¬ 
sightedness. 

There  is  one  redeeming  feature  in  this  discouraging 
situation.  Many  normal  schools  are  expanding  their  courses 
to  cover  four  years  of  work  above  the  secondary  school  and 
are  granting  degrees  to  their  graduates.  About  one  half 
of  the  state  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  are  now 
offering  courses  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree.  In 
the  past,  school  administrators  have  looked  with  consider¬ 
able  suspicion  on  normal  school  graduates  who  aspired  to 
become  high  school  teachers.  Hereafter,  there  will  be  little 
cause  to  doubt  the  eflSciency  of  a  teacher  who  holds  a  normal 
school  degree.  Furthermore,  graduates  of  normal  schools 
have  prepared  specifically  for  teaching  positions,  whereas 
many  college  graduates,  who  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
have  not  given  so  serious  attention  to  teacher-training  work 
as  to  academic  or  technical  subjects.  The  fact  that  so  many 
college  graduates  left  the  profession  during  the  war  indicates 
that  they  must  have  been  fairly  well  qualified  for  other 
vocations  as  well.  Considerable  apprehension,  however, 
must  be  expressed  concerning  the  qualifications  of  those 
normal  school  graduates  who  have  completed  only  a  shorter 
course  not  leading  to  a  degree,  and  especially  regarding  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  who  have  not  completed  a  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  or  normal  school  course.  The  rehabilitation 
of  the  teaching  staff  will  consist  largely  in  an  attempt  to 
induce  teachers  with  inferior  training  to  attend  summer 
schools,  to  enroll  in  extension  courses,  or  even  to  take 
correspondence  work.  Due  caution  must  also  be  exercised 
in  the  future  to  maintain  higher  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  profession. 

Ill 

High  school  teachers  usually  get  their  first  experience  in 
recognized  and  non-accredited  schools.  At  any  rate,  these 
lower  grade  schools  are  obliged  to  employ  a  higher  percentage 
of  inexperienced  teachers  than  is  found  in  accredited  schools. 
Although  about  six  times  as  many  beginning  teachers  find 
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employment  in  accredited  as  in  recognized  schools  and  non- 
accredited  schools,  yet  only  11.5  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in 
these  higher  grade  schools  are  beginners,  whereas  19.5  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  second  class  schools,  and  20.6  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  in  non-accredited  schools  are  beginners. 
From  these  percentages  it  is  apparent  that  in  general  the 
schools  are  properly  classified,  since  the  lower  grade  schools 
have  the  higher  percentages  of  inexperienced  teachers  and 
lower  percentages  of  college  graduates.  The  type  of  in¬ 
struction  offered  in  such  schools  can  not  be  considered 
equivalent  to  the  standard  attained  by  the  accredited  schools. 

From  Figure  5,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  employs  a 
smaller  percentage  of  beginning  teachers  in  its  accredited 
schools  than  any  other  state.  In  twelve  states  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  beginning  teachers  in  such  schools  is  less  than  ten 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  three  states,  Vermont, 
Alabama,  and  Delaware,  more  than  one  fifth  of  their  teachers 
are  without  experience. 

The  proportion  of  beginning  teachers  in  the  various  types 
of  schools  has  not  changed  materially  for  the  United  States 
in  the  last  three  years.  The  accredited  schools  have  de¬ 
creased  the  percentage  from  11.7  to  11.5;  the  recognized 
schools  have  decreased  it  from  21.5  to  19.5;  while  the  non- 
accredited  schools  have  increased  it  from  20.2  to  20.6. 
Several  states,  however,  have  been  obliged  to  increase  their 
proportion  of  beginning  teachers  in  accredited  schools  very 
materially.  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Utah  have  over  fifty  per  cent, 
more  beginning  teachers  in  their  accredited  schools  than  they 
had  three  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  Montana  and 
Wyoming  have  succeeded  in  reducing  the  proportion  of  such 
teachers  in  their  accredited  schools  by  forty  per  cent. 

In  accredited  high  schools  55  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have 
had  over  five  years  of  teaching  experience  either  in  high 
schools  or  in  other  schools.  As  this  group  constitutes  the 
experienced  teachers  in  our  high  schools,  it  is  desirable  to 
devote  some  attention  to  it.  The  District  of  Columbia  and 
Delaware  are  conspicuously  portrayed  in  Figure  6,  the  former 
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for  its  high  percentage  of  such  teachers,  the  latter  for  its 
very  low  percentage.  It  would  seem  that  Delaware  is  un¬ 
able  either  to  hold  or  secure  “experienced”  teachers.  The 
relatively  higher  salaries  paid  in  certain  neighboring  states 
may  largely  account  for  the  condition.  In  almost  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  states  the  per  cent,  of  “  experienced  ”  teachers 
falls  between  forty  and  sixty.  In  only  eight  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
York,  California,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey,  does  the  percentage  of  teachers  with  over  five  years* 
experience  exceed  sixty.  With  the  single  exception  of 
Pennsylvania,  all  of  these  states  pay  relatively  very  high 
salaries.  These  states  rank  respectively  2,  7,  8,  3, 1, 12,  16, 
and  4  in  the  payment  of  salaries.  There  is,  therefore,  tangible 
evidence  to  warrant  the  statement  that  high  salaries  and  long 
experience  go  together.  The  correlation  between  average 
salaries  and  percentages  of  teachers  with  over  five  years* 
experience  is  .5012,  as  computed  from  Pearson*s  formula  for 
rank  correlation.  This  coeflScient  is  rather  high  and  tends  to 
substantiate  the  generalization  made  above.  If  the  teach¬ 
ing  vocation  is  to  become  a  profession  for  which  young  men 
and  women  are  adequately  prepared  and  in  which  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  their  life*s  work,  it  is  imperative  that  salaries  be 
made  attractive,  as  evidenced  from  this  correlation. 

The  accredited  high  schools,  however,  have  fared  much 
better  than  the  recognized  and  the  non-accredited  schools  in 
their  effectiveness  in  securing  and  holding  experienced 
teachers.  In  recognized  schools  the  per  cent,  of  teachers 
with  over  five  years  of  experience  is  only  37.7  and  in 
non-accredited  schools  only  36.3.  These  percentages  are 
relatively  small,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding 
55  per  cent,  for  accredited  schools.  It  has  been  shown 
above  that  the  salaries  in  the  lower  grade  schools  are  less 
attractive  than  in  the  accredited  schools — a  situation  which 
may  largely  account  for  the  small  percentages  just  cited. 

When  data  for  1918,  representing  the  proportion  of  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers,  are  compared  with  corresponding  data 
for  1921,  certain  unmistakable  signs  of  retrogression  appear. 
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The  accredited  schools  have  lost  2  per  cent,  of  their  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers;  the  recognized  schools,  almost  four  per 
cent.;  and  the  non-accredited  schools,  over  eleven  per  cent. 
These  percentages,  although  of  small  magnitude,  show 
clearly  that  the  high  schools  have  been  unable  to  retain  their 
teachers  who  have  had  over  five  years*  experience.  In 
Delaware,  Georgia,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  and  Oregon, 
over  one  fifth  of  their  “experienced**  teachers  in  accredited 
schools  have  left  the  profession.  This  has  occurred,  despite 
the  fact  that  three  “generations**  of  teachers  advanced  into 
this  group  between  1918  and  1921. 

When  only  the  most  experienced  teachers  in  accredited 
high  schools  are  considered,  it  is  found  that  wide  variations 
prevail  among  the  states  in  regard  to  their  ability  to  hold 
such  teachers.  Within  the  triennium  only  fifteen  states  were 
able  to  increase  the  proportion  of  teachers  with  over  five 
years*  experience  as  shown  in  figure  7.  Arizona  leads  the 
list  with  an  increase  of  41.2  per  cent.  In  Wyoming  no 
change  took  place.  In  Georgia,  Nevada,  and  Delaware 
the  loss  exceeded  twenty-five  per  cent.  Delaware  seems  to 
have  been  robbed  of  its  most  experienced  teachers  (loss  68.6 
per  cent.).  In  all,  eleven  states  lost  more  than  one  tenth  of 
their  most  experienced  teachers.  One  important  factor, 
however,  operates  to  offset  these  large  decreases.  In  states 
with  a  rapidly  expanding  high  school  system,  the  proportion 
of  beginning  teachers  needed  to  care  for  the  increase  in 
attendance  tends  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  teachers  with 
over  five  years*  experience  over  that  which  would  exist  in  a 
constant  faculty.  Data  have  not  been  compiled  to  measure 
the  force  of  this  factor,  but  it  must  be  considerable  in  the 
newer  states  that  are  attempting  to  carry  high  school  ad¬ 
vantages  to  every  community. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  informative  investigation  is  the  Specialist  in  Eklu* 
national  Statistics  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 


FEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION 
Paul  H.  Douglas 

The  Great  War  shocked  America  out  of  its  complacent 
belief  that  its  educational  system  was  functioning 
efficiently.  The  statistics  of  the  draft  showed  that 
thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  enlisted  men  were  illiterate,  over 
half  of  whom,  it  is  estimated,  were  native  born,  while  nearly 
thirty-five  per  cent,  were  rejected  either  by  local  boards  or 
camp  officers  as  physically  disqualified  for  regular  service. 
More  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  300,000,  or  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  700,000  public  school  teachers,  have  had 
no  professional  training,  200,000  of  whom  have  never  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school,  and  30,000  of  whom  have  never  gone 
beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  cope  with  the 
great  world- wide  economic  and  social  problems  that  confront 
it  unless  this  lamentable  condition  is  remedied.  '^We  cannot 
depend  exclusively  upon  state  action  to  improve  this  situ¬ 
ation;  first,  because  some  states  are  much  poorer  than  others 
and  probably  cannot  by  themselves  afford  a  proper  education 
to  their  citizens.  While  the  average  wealth  per  capita  of 
school  population  for  the  country  in  1910  was  over  $5,600, 
five  states  had  a  per  capita  wealth  of  less  than  $2,000  and 
thirteen  of  less  than  $3,000.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  twelve  states  with  more  than  $7,500  of  wealth  per 
capita. 

The  great  variation  between  the  relative  ability  of  various 
states  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  gross  resources  of  Nevada  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  are  approximately  twelve  times  those  of 
South  Carolina.  The  relative  income  per  capita,  while  not 
varying  so  widely  as  the  relative  wealth,  nevertheless  does 
vary  appreciably,  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search  will  show  in  a  forthcoming  study.  Because  of  this 
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lack  of  wealth,  the  impoverished  states  naturally  find  it  diflS- 
cult  to  provide  adequate  instruction. 

Average  Wealth  Per  Capita  of  School  Population,  1910 


States  with  over  $7,500 


State 

Amount 

Nevada 

.  .  .  $18,000 

California  . 

.  .  .  11,400 

Montana  . 

.  .  .  11,200 

Minnesota 

.  .  .  11,000 

Iowa 

.  .  .  9,300 

New  York  . 

.  .  .  8,800 

Illinois 

.  .  .  8,600 

Colorado  . 

.  .  .  8,500 

Nebraska  . 

.  .  .  8,300 

Oregon 

.  .  .  7,900 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  .  .  7,800 

Massachusetts 

.  .  .  7,800 

States  with  less  than  $3,000 


State 

Amount 

Texas . 

.  $3,000 

Oklahoma  .... 

.  2,800 

Kentucky  .... 

.  2,700 

Louisiana  .... 

.  2,700 

Virginia  .... 

.  2,600 

Florida  .... 

.  2,500 

Arkansas  .... 

.  2,300 

Tennessee  .... 

2,100 

Alabama  .... 

.  1,900 

Georgia  .... 

1,900 

Mississippi .... 

.  1,600 

North  Carolina 

1,600 

South  Carolina 

.  1,500 

Moreover,  in  the  second  place,  many  states,  even  if  they 
could  afford  such  instruction,  are  negligent  and  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  their  responsibility.  States  and  localities  are  all  too 
frequently  lethargic  towards  education  and  are  unduly 
reluctant  to  tax  themselves  to  provide  proper  educational 
opportunities  for  the  next  generation.  The  nation  cannot 
afford  to  let  children  suffer  through  an  accident  of  birth 
because  of  either  the  poverty  or  the  negligence  of  their  state. 
The  children  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of 
the  state  of  their  birth,  and  the  nation  should  see  to  it  that 
they  have  the  proper  educational  advantages. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  for  federal  action,  however. 
Due  to  the  mobility  of  our  population,  the  more  advanced 
states  must  see  to  it  that  the  backward  states  appreciably 
raise  their  standards  if  they  themselves  are  to  have  a  popu¬ 
lation  with  a  high  degree  of  civic,  vocational,  and  cultural 
usefulness.  Men  no  longer  live  exclusively  in  the  state  of 
their  birth  but  move  about  quite  extensively.  According  to 
the  1910  census,  21.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  native-born  popula¬ 
tion  were  living  in  some  state  other  than  that  in  which  they 
were  bom.  This  percentage  would  have  been  much  higher 
had  children  been  excluded  and  only  adults  considered. 

In  the  following  states  in  1910  a  particularly  large  per- 
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centage  of  the  native-born  inhabitants  had  been  born  else- 

where : 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of 

native-born 

native-born 

State 

population 

State 

population 

born  outside 

bom  outside 

State 

State 

Wyoming 

.  .  72.6 

South  Dakota  . 

53.1 

Washington  . 

.  .  69.8 

North  Dakota  . 

52.3 

Oklahoma 

.  .  68.0 

California 

48.8 

Idaho 

.  .  67.8 

Arizona  . 

48.6 

Colorado 

.  .  64.8 

Kansas  . 

46.7 

Nevada  . 

.  .  64.7 

Nebraska 

41.0 

Montana 

.  .  64.2 

New  Mexico 

39.0 

Oregon 

.  .  59.4 

Florida  . 

34.6 

Indeed  no  fewer  than  4,300,000  people  who  had  been  born 
in  one  or  another  of  the  thirteen  states  with  resources  of  less 
than  $3,000  for  each  school  child  had  left  their  native  state 
and  taken  up  residence  elsewhere.  ^  We  cannot  expect  to 
maintain  high  educational  standards  for  the  next  generation, 
therefore,  even  in  -the  more  advanced  states,  as  long  as 
thousands  of  under-educated  men  and  women  pour  in  yearly 
from  the  backward  states  of  the  country.  No  state  can 
live  unto  itself  alone  regarding  this  problem.  It  is  a  national 
problem  and  can  be  met  only  with  a  national  policy. 

The  Towner-Sterling  bill  (H.  R.  7)  is  devised  to  secure 
this  policy.  It  authorizes  a  total  annual  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  to  be  apportioned  among  the  states  for  the 
following  purposes: 


Amount 

Purpose  Authorized 

Removal  of  illiteracy  among  native-born . $  7,500,000 

Americanization  of  foreigners .  7,500,000 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunities .  50,000,000 

Physical  education  .  20,000,000 

Teacher-training .  15,000,000 


Total . $100,000,000 


These  sums  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the  states  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  number  of  different  standards.  Thus  the  appropri¬ 
ation  for  illiteracy  is  to  be  distributed  to  the  various  states 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  total  number  of  their 
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native-born  illiterates  bears  to  the  total  illiterate  population 
of  the  continental  United  States,  according  to  the  last  census, 
while  that  for  Americanization  is  apportioned  according  to 
the  proportion  of  foreign-born  contained  in  the  state.  A 
double  basis  is  provided  for  apportioning  the  appropriation 
for  equalizing  educational  opportunities;  namely,  one  half 
according  to  the  proportion  of  children  between  six  and 
twenty-one  years  that  are  resident  in  any  given  state,  and 
one  half  according  to  the  proportion  of  employed  public 
school  teachers.  This  latter  is  to  be  based  upon  annual 
statistics  collected  by  the  projected  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  is  a  particularly  happy  provision  since  it  will  lead 
states  to  increase  the  number  of  their  teachers  in  order  to 
secure  a  larger  proportionate  allotment.  The  funds  for 
physical  education  are  to  be  distributed  according  to  the 
total  population,  while  those  for  teacher- training  are  to  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  employed  school¬ 
teachers. 

To  qualify  for  such  federal  aid,  a  state,  or  its  local  authori¬ 
ties,  must  appropriate  at  least  an  equal  sum  to  that  provided 
by  the  federal  government,  none  of  whose  money  shall  be 
spent  for  buildings  or  equipment.  Nor  can  the  states  and 
localities  spend  less  themselves  upon  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunities,  teacher-training,  and  physical 
education  than  they  had  spent  during  the  preceding  year. 
The  Federal  appropriations,  in  other  words,  are  to  be  net 
additions,  not  deductions,  from  existing  state  and  local 
funds. 

There  are  only  three  provisions  which  a  state  must  meet  in 
order  to  receive  its  apportionment  for  equalizing  educational 
opportunity: 

1.  Provide  at  least  24  weeks  of  public  schooling  a  year. 

2.  Compel  all  children  between  7  and  14  to  attend  either  a 

private  or  public  school  for  at  least  24  weeks  a  year. 

3.  Require  that  English  be  used  as  the  basic  language  of 

instruction  in  all  the  common  branches  of  schools, 
whether  private  or  public. 
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These  are  certainly  modest  requirements,  but  if  a  state 
does  not  wish  to  come  under  the  act,  it  can  refuse  to  accept 
all  of  its  provisions  or  it  can  accept  the  appointment  for  one 
or  more  of  the  five  purposes  specified  and  refuse  the  rest. 

Such  a  system  of  federal  aid  to  the  states  for  educational 
purposes  is  but  a  logical  extension  of  the  existing  methods  of 
aiding  and  supporting  public  education.  In  the  beginnings 
of  our  educational  history,  the  district  was  the  unit  of  school 
support  and  maintenance.  Differences  in  wealth  between 
closely  located  districts  manifested  themselves  after  a  time, 
and  town  or  city  systems  were  set  up  so  that  the  children  of 
the  poorer  or  more  niggardly  school  districts  would  not 
suffer.  But  differences  in  wealth  between  towns  soon  began 
to  be  apparent  as  well  and  systems  of  county  aid  were  set 
up  whereby  the  richer  towns  generally  paid  in  more  to  the 
county  treasury  than  they  received  back,  the  difference  going 
to  aid  the  poorer  or  more  backward  localities,  so  that  all  the 
children  in  the  county  should  have  at  least  that  minimum  of 
education  which  was  then  generally  considered  desirable. 
With  the  development  of  transportation,  the  growth  of 
cities,  and  the  concentration  of  manufacturing,  inequalities 
of  wealth  between  counties  became  more  and  more  marked, 
and  the  inevitable  next  step  was  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  state  aid  by  practically  all  of  the  states,  whereby  the 
wealthier  localities  helped  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  poorer 
and  to  establish  a  state-wide  educational  minimum. 

What  is  a  wise  policy  within  the  various  states  is  a  wise 
l^licy  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  '  Federal  aid  for  education 
would  establish  an  educational  minimum  for  the  nation, 
would  materially  assist  the  poorer  states  in  maintaining  it, 
and  would  stimulate  the  niggardly  to  provide  it. 

Moreover,  a  system  of  federal  aid  cooperation  with  the 
states  is  now  used  for  a  number  of  purposes  other  than 
general  education,  such  as  the  protection  of  the  forests 
against  fire,  agricultural  extension  work,  with  its  attendant 
development  of  the  system  of  county  agents,  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  highways,  vocational  education,  venereal  disease 
prevention,  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  civilians. 
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and  health  and  maternity  instruction.  It  has  indeed  become 
a  firmly  established  principle  in  our  national  life,  and  the 
Towner-Sterling  bill  is  but  a  logical  application  of  it  to 
another  field. 

What  are  the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  against 
the  principle  of  federal  aid  in  general  and  the  Towner- 
Sterling  bill  in  particular?  They  are  in  the  main:  (1)  that 
it  will  lead  to  undue  federal  control  and  that  the  states  will 
be  robbed  of  initiative  and  direction;  (2)  that  it  will  result 
in  a  distortion  of  state  educational  budgets;  (3)  that  it  will 
stimulate  local  extravagance;  and  (4)  that  it  imposes  a  heavy  , 

burden  upon  the  wealthier  states.  These  objections  will  be 
taken  up  in  order. 

In  considering  the  question  of  federal  control  over  edu¬ 
cation,  we  should  distinguish  carefully  between  two  very 
different  types  of  control:  (a)  control  over  policies,  curricula, 
textbooks,  teachers,  and  methods  of  instruction  and  study; 
and  (b)  control  over  technical  standards  of  efficiency. 

Federal  control  of  the  first  type  is  not  wanted  by  any  save 
the  most  unregenerate  bureaucrat.  The  example  of  the 
Lusk  Act  in  New  York  should  serve  as  a  warning  to  all 
liberal-minded  educators  to  beware  of  bureaucratic  control 
of  the  freedom  of  teaching.  If  federal  aid  were  to  be  pur-  ' 

chased  only  at  the  expense  of  such  a  loss  of  liberty,  it  would 
be  better  to  continue  uneducated  than  mis-educated.  But 
this  is  not  the  alternative.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  j 

ambiguities  in  the  earlier  drafts  of  the  bill,  in  its  present 
form  the  bill  specifically  guards  against  such  a  danger  and 
forbids  such  interference.  It  states  that  “all  the  educational 
facilities  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  this  aet  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  state  shall  be  organized,  supervised,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  exclusively  by  the  legally  constituted  state  and 
local  educational  authorities  of  said  state  .  .  .  and  this 

act  shall  not  be  construed  to  imply  federal  control  of  edu-  « 

cation  within  the  states  nor  to  impair  the  freedom  of  the 
states  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  their  respective 
school  systems.”  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  phrase.  It  is  a  clear  disavowal  of  any  intent  to 
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control  the  educational  systems  of  the  states  and  a  definite 
set  of  instructions  to  any  federal  administrative  staff  to  keep 
their  hands  off  educational  policy.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  critics  of  the  measure  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  that  which  they  were  criticizing.  Others,  however, 
advance  more  subtle  objections.  These  opponents  argue 
that,  while  the  wording  of  the  bill  is  apparently  clear  and 
unambiguous,  it  would  have  to  be  administered,  and  that  the 
federal  bureau  or  department  charged  with  its  administration 
would  be  able  to  control  state  education  by  means  of  thus 
passing  upon  the  vouchers  submitted  to  them,  and  that  they 
would  thus  come  to  dominate  not  only  the  federal  appropri¬ 
ations  for  education  but  the  State  and  local  appropriations  as 
well.  In  support  of  this  criticism,  instances  are  cited  where 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  have  controlled  the  policy  of  the  states 
in  federal  aid  projects  by  refusing  to  approve  vouchers.  This 
is  applying  a  false  analogy,  however,  for  both  the  Smith- 
Lever  Act  for  agricultural  extension  and  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  for  Vocational  Education  gave  the  power  to  the  federal 
officers  charged  with  the  administration  of  these  acts  to 
withhold  federal  aid  from  projects  which  they  did  not 
approve,  and  indeed  have  given  discretionary  powers  to  these 
bodies  in  the  setting  of  certain  standards.  This  measure 
gives  the  federal  authorities  no  such  functions  but  in  every 
clause  authorizing  appropriations  specifically  provides  that 
the  state  and  local  authorities  shall  have  full  jurisdiction  in 
determining  “the  courses  of  study,  plans  and  methods  of 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.”  In  the  face  of 
such  manifest  intent,  no  federal  administrative  body  could  ^ 
succeed  in  securing  control  of  state  education. 

The  second  objection  which  is  commonly  advanced  is  that 
it  will  produce  a  distortion  of  state  and  local  educational 
budgets,  and  the  experience  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Vo¬ 
cational  Education  and  the  Smith-Lever  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
tension  acts  is  cited  in  support  of  this  contention.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  legislatures  and  local  bodies  have 
curtailed  appropriations  for  those  types  of  education,  which 
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have  not  been  aided  by  the  federal  government,  in  order 
to  secure  the  federal  money  for  vocational  education  and 
agricultural  extension  work.  But  what  the  Towner-Sterling 
bill  proposes  is  to  grant  $50,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
just  such  general  education.  If  such  an  act  is  passed,  the 
local  bodies  will  not  slight  general  education  and  the  un¬ 
doubted  distortion  that  has  been  produced  by  the  previous 
federal  aid  measures  for  education  will  be  remedied. 

How  true  is  the  objection  that  federal  aid  appropriations 
will  cause  local  extravagance?  The  proponents  of  this 
objection  allege  that  localities  will  not  be  as  economical  as  is 
desirable  since  they  will  be  spending  federal  money,  and  cite 
in  support  of  their  contention  the  wasteful  highway  program 
of  certain  Arkansas  counties  under  federal  aid  and  the 
present  charges  against  the  Nebraska  highway  system.  It 
is  perhaps  true  that  this  system  will  lead  localities  to  be  less 
economical  than  if  they  were  spending  solely  their  own 
money.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  make  the  localities  too  parsi¬ 
monious  and  niggardly,  and  that  a  distinct  check  is  placed 
upon  the  possibility  of  local  extravagance  by  the  provision 
that  these  bodies  must  spend  at  least  an  equal  sum.  More¬ 
over,  the  over-building  of  highways  in  Arkansas  resulted 
primarily  from  the  possibility  of  issuing  bonds  and  thus 
postponing  the  day  of  payment  rather  than  from  federal  aid 
per  se.  There  have  been  too  many  cases  of  an  over-develop¬ 
ment  of  internal  improvements  in  this  country,  notably  in 
the  1830’s,  to  place  the  blame  for  this  over-expansion  pre¬ 
dominantly  upon  the  system  of  federal  aid. 

Finally,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  objection  that  federal  aid 
compels  the  richer  states  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
poorer  states?  Just  this;  that  it  is  only  proper  that  they 
should  so  contribute.  It  is  perfectly  true  that,  with  our 
present  system  of  taxation  upon  incomes,  a  relatively  small 
number  of  states  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  added  burden 
which  such  an  educational  program  will  necessarily  impose. 
But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  our  problem  is  a  national  problem, 
and,  if  New  York  is  to  prosper  properly,  then  North  Carolina 
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must  prosper  as  well,  and  if  North  Carolina  is  to  prosper,  then 
her  children  must  be  decently  educated.  All  taxation  for  pub¬ 
lic  education  necessitates  taxing  the  wealthy  to  help  educate 
the  children  of  the  poor.  The  proposal  of  Henry  Barnard 
in  1843  to  levy  a  state  tax  for  the  support  of  education  in 
Rhode  Island  was  greeted  in  some  quarters  by  the  declaration 
that  one  “might  as  well  take  a  man’s  ox  to  plough  his 
neighbor’s  field  as  to  take  a  man’s  money  to  educate  his 
neighbor’s  children.”  To-day  not  only  the  principle  of  the 
public  support  of  education  is  universally  accepted,  but  also 
that  of  wealthier  communities  assisting  the  poorer  within  a 
state.  Federal  aid  merely  extends  the  principle  to  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  may  be  said  to  be  the  main 
advantages  of  such  a  system  which  demand  the  enactment 
of  the  Towner-Sterling  bill: 

1.  Federal  aid  divides  a  burden  that  is  often  too  heavy 
for  a  state  to  bear  unaided.  Many  states  have  large  num¬ 
bers  of  children  needing  to  be  educated,  but  possess  in¬ 
adequate  resources  for  their  education.  Federal  aid  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact  that  a  state’s  resources  need  not  be,  and 
generally  are  not,  in  proportion  to  its  needs,  and  it  therefore 
widens  the  geographical  area  which  bears  the  burden.  The 
richer  states  help  bear  the  burdens  of  the  poorer. 

2.  It  insures  a  certain  national  minimum  standard  to 
which  all  states  that  accept  federal  aid  are  held.  Many 
states  would  be  unable  to  maintain  such  a  standard  without 
federal  aid,  and  many  others  would  be  indifferent  to  this 
necessity  unless  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  a  federal  grant. 
The  creation  of  this  national  minimum  is  necessary  because 
no  state  can  live  in  isolation.  Moreover,  our  population 
is  so  mobile  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  people  are  living 
in  states  other  than  those  in  which  they  were  born  and  raised. 
They  should  not  be  handicapped  because  of  the  accident  of 
birth. 

3.  It  ensures  the  relatively  economical  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  and  prevents  their  misuse.  Were  the  federal 
government  to  appropriate  these  funds  outright,  as  many 
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urge,  their  allotment  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  scramble 
by  the  localities  for  federal  money  without  regard  to  the 
need  for  services  or  for  the  economical  administration  of  the 
appropriations.  The  appropriation  acts  for  rivers  and 
harbors  and  for  post-offices  during  the  last  forty  years  have 
shown  the  anxiety  of  localities  to  feed  from  the  general 
treasury  when  no  responsibilities  are  attached  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  and  the  consequent  degeneration  of  representa¬ 
tive  government  into  a  scramble  for  local  appropriations. 
But  the  state  or  locality  that  is  compelled  to  match  every 
federal  dollar  with  one  of  its  own  will  behave  far  differently. 
Its  citizens  will  not  desire  to  waste  federal  money,  for  in  so 
doing  they  will  waste  their  own.  The  requirement  that  the 
state  or  locality  must  duplicate  the  federal  appropriation 
provides,  therefore,  the  acid  test  of  its  real  interest  and 
sincerity. 

4.  It  creates  no  centralized  bureaucracy,  but,  instead, 
grants  initiative  and  autonomy  to  the  states.  This  is  not 
only  much  better  than  the  undue  centralization  that  would 
result  if  the  central  government  itself  administered  every¬ 
thing,  but  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  English  system 
of  grants-in-aid.  There  the  national  bodies  deal  directly 
with  the  thousands  of  local  units,  while  with  us  the  state  is 
the  smallest  unit  with  which  the  national  government  has 
contact.  Initiative  in  proposing  projects  rests  entirely  with 
the  state.  This  gives  local  interest  in  the  matter  to  the 
citizens  of  a  state;  they  are  doing  things  for  themselves  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  for  Washington  to  do  them.  It  also  gives 
local  plasticity  and  does  not  bind  the  country  into  a  deaden¬ 
ing  uniformity.  Likewise,  interesting  experiments  can  be 
carried  on  in  a  state  and  adopted  as  a  general  policy  if  the 
results  are  favorable.  Thus  the  same  advantages  that  Lord 
Bryce  observed  in  the  federal  system  in  political  matters  are 
fostered  in  the  fields  covered  by  federal  aid.  With  this 
creation  of  a  national  minimum  carried  out  under  a  national 
policy  but  with  decentralized  machinery,  practically  all  the 
good  features  of  centralization  and  state  supremacy  are 
combined  without  the  disadvantages  of  either. 
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5.  It  affords  a  clearing  house  for  information,  permits  of 
centralized  research,  and  distributes  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gations  and  experiments.  The  central  body  at  Washington 
is  enabled  to  gather  together  the  experience  of  individual 
states  and  to  conduct  independent  research  and  then  place 
this  at  the  service  of  the  localities.  This  is  an  advantage 
that  is  almost  totally  absent  under  exclusive  state  action 
and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  successful  adminis¬ 
tration  of  any  act. 

6.  It  largely  solves  the  constitutional  objections  that 
have  hitherto  been  a  barrier  to  the  creation  of  national 
standards.  The  states  are  not  compelled  to  come  under  the 
federal  aid  acts;  their  acquiescence  is  purely  voluntary.  If 
they  do  accept  the  federal  aid,  they  accept  of  their  own  free 
will  the  standards  which  the  national  government  lays  down 
to  protect  the  expenditure  of  that  aid.  In  other  words,  the 
states  voluntarily  share  their  sovereignty  in  certain  matters 
with  the  national  government  in  order  to  obtain  national 
assistance.  But  if  they  prefer  their  sovereignty  to  the 
aid  of  the  federal  government,  they  can  refuse  to  come  under 
the  act.  All  this  is  perfectly  constitutional,  since  a  state’s 
sovereignty  or  power  is  its  own,  and  it  can  do  with  it  as  it 
pleases.  If  it  chooses  to  come  under  a  federal  act,  it  has 
been  the  state  that  has  consented  to  limit  its  power  in  return 
for  a  consideration,  and  not  the  national  government  that 
has  forced  it  to  do  so.  A  state’s  sovereignty,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  elastic  and  sharable.  State  and  nation  become 
partners,  and  their  partnership  is  one  that  can  always  be 
dissolved  at  will. 

7.  It  serves  to  integrate  the  units  affected  within  a  state 
and  to  strengthen  state  control.  The  fact  that  the  national 
government  deals  only  with  the  state  bodies  produces  a 
unified  system  within  the  state  and  prevents  too  great 
variation  on  the  part  of  the  localities. 

Note:  Doctor  Douglas  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  article  in  favor  of  the  Towner-Sterling 
bill  was  revised  from  an  address  delivered  before  the  School  of  Citizenship 
of  the  Illinois  League  of  Women  Voters. 


EFFICIENCY  IN  SCHOOL  HEALTH  SERVICE 
William  A.  Howe 


IN  EVERY  phase  of  health  service  with  which  I  am 
familiar  there  is  an  appreciable  and  an  admitted  need  of 
greater  efficiency  in  matters  of  administration  as  well  as 
in  results  accomplished.  This  is  particularly  true  of  school 
health  service,  which,  though  of  recent  development  as  an 
educational  function,  is  arousing  world-wide  attention  and 
is  becoming  rapidly  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
phases  of  health  service.  While  primarily  its  simple  purpose 
concerned  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  the  scope 
of  this  special  field  of  health  education  or  school  health  ser¬ 
vice  embraces  to-day  all  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  the 
schools  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  conservation  and 
improvement  of  the  mental  and  physical  fitness  of  all  teachers 
and  of  all  pupils,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
proper  modern,  sanitary  conditions  of  school  buildings  and 
school  premises. 

The  efficiency  of  any  system  of  health  service  is  de¬ 
termined  largely  by  the  efficiency  of  its  administration. 
There  should  be  no  confusion  or  dual  responsibility  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  school  health  service. 
Divided  responsibility  of  administration  leads  to  confusion, 
invites  mi  sunderstandings,  increases  expenses,  and  materially 
lessens  efficiency.  School  health  service  is  fundamentally 
and  logically  an  educational  problem  of  training  teachers  and 
pupils  in  applied  hygiene  and  in  practical  sanitation.  The 
physical  examination  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  defects  found  will  be  but  a  minor  part  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  when  the  full  educational  program  of  school  health 
services  becomes  operative.  Its  ultimate  success  will  be 
measured  not  so  much  in  terms  of  corrective  work  as  in  the 
maintenance  of  mental  and  physical  health  of  teachers  and 
of  pupils.  It  involves  school  policy,  school  organization,  and 
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school  administration.  It  is  a  program  of  keeping  well  and 
not  one  of  getting  well.  It  deals  with  mental  and  physical 
health  or  growth,  rather  than  with  disease.  It  is  but  an 
integral  part  of  any  modern  educational  system  in  which 
many  activities  must  of  necessity  unite  in  its  proper  organi¬ 
zation  and  efficient  administration.  Every  unit  of  ad¬ 
ministration  must  articulate  with  every  other  educational 
unit  in  the  completed  program.  It  must  of  necessity  be 
administered  as  a  part  of  and  not  as  a  part  from  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  in  which  it  operates. 

The  more  efficient  the  administration  of  any  cooperating 
agency  can  be  made  in  its  own  field  the  more  effective  will  be 
its  services  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  other  forms 
of  health  service.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  every  admin¬ 
istrative  authority  should  concentrate  its  efforts  in  its  special 
field,  to  the  end  that  the  maximum  of  general  efficiency 
may  be  obtained  in  the  administration  of  all  health  service. 

No  department  or  organization  can  hope  to  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  without  proper  internal  cooperation. 
The  right  kind  of  cooperation  given  in  the  right  spirit  is 
always  conducive  to  greater  efficiency  in  results  accomplished 
in  any  field  of  activity.  This  is  true  of  cooperation  within 
an  organization,  as  well  as  of  cooperation  from  without  an 
organization.  Such  cooperative  assistance  should  be  help¬ 
ful  not  only  to  the  administrating  agency  to  which  it  is 
given  but  to  the  cooperating  agency  from  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tended.  Cooperating  agencies  should  be  careful  not  to 
confuse  the  activities  of  cooperation  with  the  duties  of 
administration.  When  this  mistake  is  made,  as  so  often 
happens,  many  well-intentioned  agencies  really  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  their  activities  are  intended.  To  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  it  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind  that 
while  many  agencies  may  and  should  cooperate  to  accomplish 
a  definite  purpose  in  a  special  field,  there  should  be  but  one 
administrative  head  responsible  for  the  efficient  correlation 
of  all  such  cooperating  agencies.  _ 

Physicians  in  general  need  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the 
health  work  of  schools.  They  need  to  acquaint  themselves 
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more  fully  with  modem  methods  in  the  early  recognition, 
prevention,  and  correction  of  physical  defects  among 
teachers  and  school  children,  and  to  appreciate  that  bad 
school  building  conditions  often  impair  the  mental  or  physi¬ 
cal  health  of  either  teacher  or  pupil  and  materially  lessen 
their  eflSciency.  No  physician  should  attempt  to  serve  as 
school  medical  inspector,  unless  he  is  willing  to  render  as 
eflScient  services  in  that  capacity  as  he  does  in  his  private 
practice.  No  physician  should  discredit  his  profession  by 
becoming  the  “lowest  bidder”  to  direct  the  health  services 
to  the  school  children  and  to  the  teachers  of  his  community. 
He  should  take  a  deep  personal  and  professional  interest  in 
the  work.  He  should  demand  just  compensation  for  his 
service,  and  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  contribute  to  its 
efficiency,  as  competent  medical  guidance  is  essential  for 
success  in  any  system  of  school  health  service. 

The  school  doctor  should  be  as  much  the  logical  teacher 
of  health  in  the  schools  as  he  is  in  the  community  in  which 
he  practises.  He  should  in  fact  be  qualified  as  a  school 
health  teacher  and  as  such  should  be  subsidized  by  the  state 
in  part  payment  for  his  services.  This  would  recognize  his 
services  as  a  state  function,  would  make  him  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  community,  would  insure  to  him 
better  compensation  for  his  services,  and  would  render  his 
tenure  of  office  far  more  certain.  In  his  educational  capacity 
he  could  do  much  throughout  the  year  to  interest  local  physi¬ 
cians,  dentists,  teachers,  civic  and  other  organizations  in  a 
cooperative  plan  for  greater  efficiency  in  school  health  service. 
He  would  become  in  fact  that  for  which  his  training  should 
qualify  him, — the  school  health  director  of  his  community. 

To  the  classroom  teacher  is  given  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  render  the  most  effective  school  health  service.  That  she 
may  be  qualified  for  this  responsible  work,  she  must  be 
better  trained  in  the  fundamental  essentials  of  school  health 
service.  She  must  be  fully  familiar  with  the  general  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  which  she  is  such  an  important  integral 
part.  She  must  be  most  interested  in  good  health,  with  all 
it  implies,  and  in  proper  sanitation,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
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recognizing  and  advising  intelligently  regarding  ill-health 
and  bad  sanitation.  She  must  be  a  health  trainer  in  the 
room  in  which  she  teaches.  This  health  training  should  be 
so  interwoven  with  the  daily  curriculum  that  it  may  be  given 
with  no  disturbance,  but  as  a  means  of  stimulation  to  the 
mental  training  of  the  school.  In  fact,  health  and  mental 
training  should  begin  together  and  should  be  kept  together 
throughout  the  school  life  of  the  child,  and  should  be  mutu¬ 
ally  helpful  to  each  other. 

State  colleges  for  teachers,  state  normal  schools,  and  other 
institutions  in  which  teachers  are  trained  should  establish 
and  administer  a  model  plan  of  school  health  service.  Physi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  mental  qualifications  should  be  demanded  for 
admission.  Scholastic  credit  should  be  given  to  health  at¬ 
tainments  as  well  as  to  mental  development,  and  physical 
fitness  should  be  required  for  graduation.  When  we  are 
able  to  supply  to  our  schools  teachers  qualified  in  this  respect 
in  health  education,  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  many  of  the 
defects  with  which  we  are  now  so  frequently  confronted. 
Our  State  College  for  Teachers  and  our  ten  normal  schools 
in  New  York  are  now  training  their  pupil  teachers  along 
these  lines.  The  work  is  further  advanced  in  some  of  these 
institutions  than  in  others  but  it  is  being  carried  on  in  all. 

Prevention  indeed  offers  to  us  our  greatest  opportunity 
for  increased  eflSciency  in  school  health  service.  It  is  a 
regrettable  fact  that,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  physical 
defects  are  being  treated  every  year  among  school  children 
an  equal  number  are  appearing  either  in  the  same  children  or 
in  other  pupils.  We  will  never  be  able  to  accomplish  the  real 
purposes  for  which  school  health  service  is  intended  until  we 
can  develop  an  eflScient  program  by  which  physical  defects 
can  be  prevented.  This  I  believe  can  be  best  accomplished 
by  simple,  practical  instruction  in  hygiene,  and  training  in 
health  habits  among  our  school  children. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  do  more  than  mention 
the  great  necessity  of  eflScient  health  service  to  children  of 
prenatal  and  of  pre-school  age.  We  all  know  that  much 
more  could  and  should  be  done  for  the  expectant  mother  for 
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the  physical  development  of  her  unborn  child.  We  also 
appreciate  with  much  gratification  the  increasing  attention 
that  is  being  given  to  the  child  of  pre-school  age,  and  rejoice 
in  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  health  service,  in  this 
critical  period  of  child  welfare.  We  are  all  anxious  that  more 
and  better  attention  should  be  given  to  the  health  of  children 
of  pre-school  age  to  the  end  that  they  may  enter  school  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  mentally  and  physically.  We  all 
know  that  children  can  be  taught  and  trained  in  good  health 
habits  from  the  day  of  their  birth.  Many  a  child  un¬ 
consciously  acquires  during  the  first  five  years  good  or  bad 
health  habits  that  follow  it  through  life.  How  important, 
therefore,  that  this  early  period  of  habit  formation  should  be 
properly  directed  for  the  future  health  and  happiness  of  the 
child. 

When  a  child  first  enters  school,  his  health  direction  or 
health  habit  formation  should  become  a  regular  part  of  his 
education.  He  should  first  be  given  a  thorough  physical 
examination,  to  detect,  if  possible,  any  defect  that  might 
interfere  with  his  mental  or  physical  progress.  His  parents 
should  be  urged  to  be  present  when  this  examination  is  made. 
He  should  be  given  a  physical  rating  on  the  basis  of  con¬ 
ditions  found.  This  should  be  reported  to  his  parents, 
and  they  should  be  urged  to  give  such  attention  as  might  be 
needed  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  child.  The 
school  report  sent  to  parents  each  month  should  indicate  the 
physical  condition  as  well  as  the  mental  progress  of  the  child. 
TMien  his  physical  condition  improves  he  should  be  credited 
with  this  advancement,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  with 
increased  eflSciency  in  any  other  subject.  Such  a  plan  would 
prove  a  great  stimulus  to  parents  to  keep  their  children  in  a 
normal  physical  condition  and  would  exert  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  eflSciency  of  school  health  service.  In  some 
communities  parents  have  become  so  interested  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  their  children  through  the  influence  of  school 
health  service  that  they  have  been  examined  late  in  the 
summer,  and  all  defects  have  been  treated  and  reported  on 
to  the  school  authorities  by  the  first  week  in  September. 
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To  create  such  parental  interest  and  to  maintain  such 
team  work  between  the  home  and  the  school  should  be  our 
constant  endeavor.  The  instruction  and  training  in  practi¬ 
cal  hygiene  and  sanitation  should  begin  in  the  kindergarten 
and  continue  through  the  high  school.  It  should  be  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  in  subject  matter  taught  and  in  training 
given.  To  be  most  effective,  it  must  be  made  interesting  to 
children,  easily  understood  by  them,  and  of  such  a  character 
that  they  can  utilize  it  easily  in  the  formation  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  good  health  habits.  It  is  far  better  to  teach  them 
less  and  to  have  the  instruction  clearly  understood  and 
practically  applied  to  health  achievements,  than  to  teach 
them  more  that  is  not  understood  and  not  utilized  in  the 
formation  of  health  habits.  It  should  apply  to  every  child. 
It  should  include  daily  health  inspection  of  each  pupil  and 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  trained  in  the 
purposes  of  school  health  service.  Systematic  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  correction  of  defects  found,  and 
special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  keeping  well.  Its 
purposes  should  be  to  keep  every  child  well,  physically  and 
mentally,  and  to  insure  to  every  teacher  and  to  every  pupil 
conditions  conducive  to  health. 

Every  community  should  be  expected  to  do  its  best  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  program  for  educational 
efficiency  in  school  health  service.  School  authorities,  in¬ 
cluding  superintendents,  boards  of  education,  trustees, 
teachers,  medical  inspectors,  physical  directors,  nurses, 
health  teachers,  dentists,  nutrition  experts,  and  others 
should  cooperate  to  insure  practical  health  instruction  and 
health  training  for  the  child  of  school  age  and  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  school  health  service. 

Greater  efficiency  is  much  needed  in  the  physical  exami¬ 
nations  of  school  children.  While  there  is  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  this  part  of  the  work,  there  are  still  far  too 
many  rapid  superficial  examinations  being  made.  In  com¬ 
munities  where  school  health  service  is  not  as  efficient  as  it 
should  be,  it  will  be  found  that  the  physical  examinations  are 
poorly  made,  the  physicians  are  not  much  interested  in  any 
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form  of  health  service,  and  insufficient  attention  is  given 
to  either  preventive  or  corrective  measures.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  will  be  found  hundreds  of  districts,  even  cities, 
in  which  school  health  service  has  so  stimulated  parental 
interest  and  inspired  such  confidence  that  parents  believe 
their  children  are  safer  from  disease  and  from  accident  in  the 
school  than  at  home  or  on  the  streets.  This  indeed  should 
be  our  aim,  as  there  is  nothing  that  so  discredits  any  system 
of  health  service  as  inefficiency  and  there  is  nothing  that  so 
inspires  confidence  and  public  support  in  such  work  as  effi¬ 
ciency.  It  may  well  be  said  that  efficiency  inspires  efficiency, 
while  inefficiency  begets  inefficiency  and  ill  health  begets  ill 
health. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  school  child  is  but  the 
initial  step  in  school  health  service.  Though  initial  in  its 
application  to  the  service,  it  exerts  a  powerful  determining 
influence  over  the  entire  school  health  program  of  the  child 
and  on  his  whole  life.  Its  vital  importance  demands  that  it 
should  be  complete  and  accurate  and  that  it  should  furnish 
reliable  information  as  to  the  need  of  the  child  for  special 
health  instruction  and  health  training.  On  the  physician 
rests  the  great  responsibility  for  efficiency  in  this  particular 
part  of  school  health  service.  That  he  will  rise  to  the  oc¬ 
casion,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

There  is  much  need  of  greater  efficiency  in  the  corrective 
work  in  school  health  service.  To  accomplish  this,  we  must 
have  proper  organization  and  cooperation  of  all  participating 
agencies  within  and  without  the  schools.  These  cooperating 
agencies  must  be  systematically  correlated  to  the  end  that 
each  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  other.  The  school,  the 
home,  and  the  community  must  be  brought  into  closer  and 
more  effective  cooperation  in  health  work  in  schools.  School 
authorities  must  appreciate  the  importance  of  health  service 
as  an  educational  function,  and  must  demand  its  proper 
recognition  and  financial  support.  All  health  agencies 
within  the  school — instructional,  correctional,  or  otherwise, 
should  be  so  organized  and  articulated  that  each  one  may  be 
of  assistance  to  all  others.  This  can  be  best  accomplished. 
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as  it  has  been  in  many  cities  in  New  York,  by  establishing 
and  administering  a  department  of  health  education,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

To  the  school  medical  inspector  should  be  delegated  the 
administration  of  the  details  of  the  program.  Frequent 
round  table  conferences  should  be  held,  that  the  entire  staff 
of  health  workers  may  be  familiar  with  the  full  program  of 
school  health  direction  and  the  better  prepared  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  general  efficiency.  These  health  directors 
should  meet  the  other  teachers  of  the  school  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  to  acquaint  them  with  the  purposes  of  school  health 
service  and  to  enlist  their  active  cooperation  to  contribute 
to  its  efficiency. 

Efficiency  in  corrective  work  within  the  school  is  conducive 
to  more  efficient  cooperation  from  without  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  This  is  often  and  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  taken  by  parents,  in  many  communities,  in 
school  health  service.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
school  as  the  logical  community  center  for  health  instruction 
and  health  direction.  To  this  health  center  parents  should 
be  encouraged  to  look  for  guidance  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  their  children. 
They  must  be  fully  familiar  with  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
health  educational  program  of  the  school.  They  must  have 
implicit  faith  in  its  safety,  so  far  as  corrective  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  they  must  believe  in  it  as  completely  as  they  do 
in  the  mental  training  of  their  children.  They  must  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  the  system  and  realize  that  next 
to  the  home  the  school  has  the  greatest  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  children.  When  such  a  relation  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  between  the  home  and  the  school,  far 
greater  efficiency  will  speedily  follow  in  corrective  service. 

The  health  influences  of  the  school  will  permeate  the 
home.  They  will  be  reflected  not  only  in  better  attention 
to  health  conditions  of  children  but  will  influence  the  entire 
home  and  the  community.  Parents  will  no  longer  wait  for 
repeated  notices  of  physical  defects,  but  will  act  promptly 
and  willingly,  often  taking  the  initiative,  to  see  that  their 
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children  are  in  proper  physical  condition  to  profit,  as  they 
should,  by  attendance  at  school.  They  will  then  welcome 
health  suggestions,  from  the  school  medical  inspector,  from 
the  school  nurse  or  health  teacher,  from  the  physical  director, 
from  the  dentist  or  dental  hygienist,  from  the  nutrition 
expert  or  from  any  member  of  the  staff  of  school  health 
directors.  With  such  an  organization  for  health  construc¬ 
tion  between  the  home  and  the  school,  all  available  com¬ 
munity  agencies  would  hasten  to  cooperate.  Physicians, 
dentists,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  municipal  and  private 
organizations  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  its  eflBciency.  By  such  a  plan  corrective  service  would 
soon  reach  its  maximum  and  far  more  attention  would  be 
given  to  the  prevention  of  physical  defects,  or  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  health. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  school  health  service  much 
in  need  of  greater  eflBciency  and  about  which  much  might  be 
said.  We  all  know  that  bad  lighting,  bad  heating,  bad 
toilet  facilities,  bad  seating,  and  bad  janitor  service,  are 
responsible  for  many  of  the  acquired  physical  defects  of 
school  children  and  that  the  rectification  of  these  conditions 
would  contribute  much  to  the  efficiency  of  school  health 
service.  Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  these  matters, 
to  the  end  that  any  building  condition  that  is  conducive  to 
mental  or  physical  inefficiency,  should  be  quickly  recognized 
and  promptly  corrected. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great  frequency  with  which 
children  are  obliged  for  one  reason  or  another  to  repeat  their 
grades.  This  entails  an  enormous  expense  to  the  State, 
which  will  be  materially  reduced  when  greater  efficiency  can 
be  obtained  in  the  classification  of  pupils  according  to  their 
mental  intelligence,  and  when  physical  defects  contributory 
to  mental  retardation  can  be  promptly  recognized  and  cor¬ 
rected. 

Bad  dental  conditions,  of  which  caries  forms  but  one  third, 
present  one  of  our  most  difficult  health  problems  among 
school  children.  To  meet  this  serious  situation  more 
efficiently  we  need  to  teach  children  good  mouth  and  food 
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habits.  Preventive  dentistry,  like  preventive  medicine,  is 
largely  educational,  and  the  place  in  which  this  instruction 
can  be  given  to  school  children  most  effectively  is  in  the 
classroom.  The  grade  syllabus  should  include  oral  hygiene 
and  the  teacher  should  instruct  and  train  the  children  in  the 
proper  care  of  their  mouths.  The  dental  hygienist,  under 
the  direction  of  a  dentist,  can  do  much  to  contribute  to  the 
eflSciency  of  this  special  phase  of  school  health  service.  She 
should  occupy  much  the  same  relation  to  her  particular  work 
as  the  nurse-health  teacher  does  to  her  special  field  of  school 
health  service. 

Nutritional  disturbances  are  alarmingly  common  among 
school  children.  They  are  found  as  often  among  the  well-to- 
do  as  among  those  in  poorer  circumstances.  Practically 
twenty  per  cent,  of  all  school  children,  urban  and  rural, 
are  ten  per  cent,  or  more  underweight,  while  thirteen  per 
cent,  are  border-line  cases  and  need  special  attention  to  their 
nutrition.  In  this  unbalanced  condition  of  nutrition  with 
its  resultant  lowered  body  resistance  to  infection,  many 
children  are  far  more  prone  to  acquire  disease  and  are  less 
liable  to  recover  when  afflicted.  Malnutrition  exerts  a 
strong  inhibiting  influence  on  the  mental  and  physical 
development  of  children  and  is  responsible  in  many  in¬ 
stances  for  mental  and  physical  fatigue,  conditions  often 
present  but  not  generally  recognized  or  fully  appreciated  by 
workers  among  children.  There  is  no  field  in  school  health 
service  that  offers  greater  opportunities  for  health  develop¬ 
ment  or  in  which  greater  efflciency  will  return  a  greater  re¬ 
ward  than  that  pertaining  to  nutrition.  It  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  foundation  on  which  we  must  construct 
our  whole  program  of  school  health  service.  It  is  closely 
interrelated  with  nearly  every  phase  of  health  work  and  is 
often  a  potent  determining  factor  in  its  efflciency  or  in¬ 
efficiency.  To  insure  its  greatest  success,  its  direction  must 
be  entrusted  to  fully  qualified  nutritional  experts,  in  close 
cooperation  with  medical  guidance.  In  order  that  good 
food  habits  may  be  inculcated  among  all  school  children, 
the  supervisor  of  nutrition  should  train  the  teachers  on  the 
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staff  to  give  to  the  children  simple  concrete  lessons  in  food 
selection. 

Another  common  condition  met  among  school  children  and 
to  which  greater  attention  should  be  given  is  that  of  speech 
defect.  Nearly  four  per  cent,  of  school  children  stammer 
or  lisp  or  have  imperfect  articulation.  This  estimate  does 
not  include  all  types  of  speech  defects,  nor  the  many  timid 
children  who  need  better  vocalization.  There  are  no 
physical  defects  found  among  school  children  that  are  so 
easily  prevented  or  so  quickly  relieved.  Every  teacher 
should  be  trained  to  recognize  incipient  speech  defects  and 
should  be  able  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  child  at  once. 
Every  efficient  school  system  should  be  equipped  to  deal 
effectively  with  both  the  prevention  and  the  correction 
of  any  form  of  defective  speech.  By  doing  this  a  valuable 
contribution  would  be  made  to  the  general  efficiency  of 
school  health  service. 

Another  matter  that  has  given  school  health  workers  much 
concern  pertains  to  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  an 
efficient  plan  for  cooperation  for  the  control  of  communicable 
diseases.  The  American  School  Hygiene  Association  has  a 
strong  committee  at  work  on  this  problem,  the  report  of 
which  should  do  much  to  insure  greater  efficiency  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  communicable  diseases  among  school  children.  The 
director  of  the  Division  of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health  is  chairman  of  this 
committee.  Associated  with  him  are  four  other  physicians, 
who  have  had  long  and  practical  experience  in  dealing  with 
this  subject. 

Thousands  of  school  children  are  dying  each  year  from 
accidental  causes.  As  many  more  are  no  doubt  crippled  for 
life  in  the  same  manner.  Children  must  be  taught  and 
trained  in  school  in  accident  prevention.  This  instruction 
and  training  should  cover  the  several  fields  of  danger  to  which 
children  are  so  frequently  exposed  and  should  be  made  a 
regular  part  of  the  syllabus  in  hygiene.  A  placard  contain¬ 
ing  simple  rules  for  safety  should  be  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  schoolroom. 
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Insufficient  publicity  is  given  to  the  purposes  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  school  health  service.  Though  as  physicians 
we  may  not  believe  it  ethical  to  advertise,  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  we  are  rendering  a  public  service  and  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  what  we  are  doing  and  with  what 
results.  Conservative  publicity  should  be  encouraged,  while 
exaggerated  publicity  should  be  condemned.  Reliable  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  school  health  service  not  only  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  community,  but  it  stimulates  favorable  public 
opinion  and  contributes  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  simplification  and  standardization  of  all  forms  used 
in  health  work  would  be  a  potent  contribution  to  greater 
efficiency  in  school  health  service.  We  have  far  too  many 
forms,  and  many  of  them  are  needlessly  complicated  in  their 
makeup.  The  fewer  and  more  simple  the  forms  can  be  made 
and  yet  answer  the  purpose,  the  better. 

The  American  School  Hygiene  Association  has  also  a  strong 
committee  at  work  on  this  question,  the  report  of  which  will 
no  doubt  prove  of  material  assistance.  The  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Des  Moines  last  July 
also  appointed  a  similar  committee  to  confer  with  that  of  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association  on  the  simplification 
and  standardization  of  forms. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  urged  that  all  who  are  engaged 
in  school  health  service  should  do  their  utmost  to  secure  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  in  the  field  in  which  they  are  work¬ 
ing.  Just  in  proportion  as  each  one  succeeds  in  doing  this 
will  he  be  able  to  make  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  all  health  service  and  to  the  mental  and 
physical  strength  of  the  nation.  Efficiency  is  measured  not 
so  much  by  the  many  things  we  do  as  by  the  one  thing  we 
do  well. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article,  Dr.  Howe,  was  for  a  score  of  years 
engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine,  but  during  the  past  dozen 
years  he  has  been  officially  connected  with  the  State  Department  of 
Health  or  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  New  York.  Under  his 
direction  much  of  the  health  educational  work  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  State  has  been  organized.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  principle 
that  the  educational  authorities  ought  to  administer  all  health  activities 
carried  on  in  the  schools. 


DISCUSSIONS 

Partnership  in  Teaching  English 


For  about  fifty  years  American  colleges  have  been  trying 
seriously  to  teach  English  composition.  Before  that  period 
students  studied  it.  Probably  it  is  just  because  the  English 
departments  have  taken  themselves  so  seriously  that  the 
subjects  have  so  persistently  refused  to  consider  them  so; 
and  cynical  journalists  have  found  them  such  howling  farces. 
At  any  rate  there  has  not  been  a  year  of  the  half  century  of 
intensive  English  teaching  when  it  has  not  been  indicted  in 
the  press. 

It  used  to  be  charged  that  the  colleges,  with  all  this  new 
emphasis  on  composition,  should  turn  out  a  greater  number 
of  literary  prodigies.  This  was  frequently  heard  in  the 
sterile  period  of  reconstruction  after  the  Civil  War  and  re¬ 
echoed  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  century.  But  gradually  the 
suspicion  grew  that  this  “soft  impeachment”  argued  some 
softness  in  the  head  of  the  impeacher.  Then  the  attack 
shifted.  It  was  declared  that  the  colleges  did  not  even 
teach  grammar  and  the  rudiments  of  syntax.  Students 
have  been  found  guilty  of  all  degrees  of  crimes  against  the 
language,  from  petty  larceny  and  ordinary  assault  to  murder 
in  the  first  degree. 

These  mean  extreme  criticisms  are  not  so  raucously  uttered 
as  formerly.  It  is  pretty  generally  recognized  that  if  the 
English  departments  have  not  'produced  any  geniuses,  they 
have  not  notoriously  discouraged  them,  most  of  the  poets 
and  fictionists  of  the  last  two  decades  having  struggled  up 
through  the  handicaps  of  a  college  education.  Also,  not 
many  fair-minded  critics  are  disposed  to  blame  the  colleges 
severely  for  the  too  common  barbarous  grammar  used  by 
those  who  have  secured  a  “pass”  in  English.  If  a  high 
school  graduate  says  he  “ain’t  got  no  time  for  English,”  it  is 
quite  likely  he  will  be  saying  the  same  thing  when  he  is  a 
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college  freshman,  though  he  may  not  write  it  in  a  theme. 
It  is  a  very  young  dog  indeed  who  can  learn  new  tricks  in 
grammar;  the  college  freshman  is  usually  too  old  to  make 
over  his  colloquial  wardrobe. 

But  although  the  college  may  be  freed  from  complicity  in 
the  crimes  of  solecism,  English  departments  are  themselves 
keenly  sensitive  to  a  fundamental  derangement  of  their 
carefully  planned  efforts  to  teach  composition.  It  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  college  students,  with  some  shining  exceptions, 
not  only  are  not  literary  artists,  not  only  show  occasional 
grammatical  lapses,  but,  what  is  the  vital  thing,  they  cannot 
express  themselves.  Not  a  few  seniors,  those  who  have 
taken  some  English  courses  above  the  freshman  year  as  well 
as  those  who  have  not,  are  unable  to  construct  a  clear  outline 
of  a  developed  theme  and  follow  it  through  rigorously. 
Many  more  of  them  are  unable  to  write  “I”  followed  by 
anything  not  ponderous  or  banal;  most  of  them  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  newspaper  “bromides”  and  the  technical  slang 
of  their  “major”  subjects.  The  question  I  raise  is  this. 
Who  sinned — these  students,  the  English  department,  or  the 
papers  written  for  other  college  departments,  where  their 
work  lay?  As  an  English  teacher  and  a  humanitarian,  of 
course  I  lay  the  blame  on  the  last  and  would  hereinafter 
present  my  grounds. 

A  college  junior  or  senior,  carrying  five  subjects,  is  likely 
to  have  two  or  three  courses  selected  from  the  following 
departments:  history,  philosophy,  psychology,  economics, 
education,  political  science,  and  sociology.  He  may  or  may 
not  have  a  course  in  composition  as  well,  but  he  is  always 
asked  to  do  a  great  deal  of  written  work  in  connection  with 
any  of  the  subjects  above,  as  well  as  in  literature  courses. 
It  has  come  about  recently  that  in  several  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  notably  in  history  and  philosophy,  where  the  lecture 
method  is  most  in  vogue,  grades  are  almost  wholly  deter¬ 
mined  by  quizzes  and  from  one  to  four  or  more  papers, 
in  which  the  student  regurgitates  the  material  of  the  lectures, 
or  makes  briefs  and  summaries  of  books  or  chapters  he  has 
read  in  the  library.  Not  infrequently  it  happens  that  a 
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student  is  asked  to  do  more  writing  in  connection  with  a 
course  in  philosophy  or  history  than  is  expected  of  him 
in  an  English  course  taken  concurrently,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  rare  exception  to  find  an  instructor  who  has  the  time  or 
inclination  (some  possibly  lack  the  qualifications)  to  call 
attention  to  anything  but  mistakes  of  fact.  Many  papers, 
sad  to  relate,  are  given  the  most  cursory  “once  over”;  some, 
I  suspect,  do  not  fare  so  well.  Quizzes  at  best  are  always 
laboratories  of  poor  composition.  Instructors  are  looking 
for  the  “goods,”  and  if  it  is  delivered,  they  do  not 
scrutinize  the  form  of  the  package.  Beyond  requiring 
accuracy  of  fact  and  condensation,  it  is  probably  undesirable 
to  demand  formal  excellence.  However,  I  speak  particularly 
of  the  thesis  prepared  outside  of  the  classroom. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  decry  the  methods  of  teaching 
practised  in  departments  whose  particular  problems  I  know 
very  little  about.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  the  “paper” 
evil  is  a  necessary  one  in  a  great  many  lecture  courses.  But 
I  am  recording  facts  and  viewing  with  alarm.  I  know  that 
much  of  the  slovenly,  unimaginative  composition  produced 
by  college  juniors  and  seniors  is  due  neither  to  commissions 
nor  omissions  of  the  English  department.  I  also  have  the 
particular  grievance  that  when  I  ask  for  a  moderate  amount 
of  writing  that  shows  some  personality,  I  get  shocking 
revelations  of  fagged  minds,  drugged  by  the  frequent 
necessity  of  warming  over  stale  goods  in  other  courses. 
Composition  is  a  habit  of  mind  and  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  A  student  cannot  well  serve  two  masters,  and  he  must 
get  grades.  In  producing  practical  papers,  he  clogs  the 
avenues  of  self-expression;  in  serving  the  brass  Baal  of  fact 
he  must  inevitably  lose  touch  with  Jehovah,  unless - 

What  is  the  answer?  Two  remedies  only  seem  possible: 
either  the  instructors  who  require  papers  must  teach  com¬ 
position,  or  there  must  be  a  correlation  of  the  work  in  their 
departments  with  that  of  the  English.  The  first  is  perhaps 
not  a  possible  remedy  at  all;  certainly  not  unless  the  teaching 
staff  is  increased  beyond  the  limits  of  the  feasible  for  the 
ordinary  college.  Some  initial  instruction  might  be  given 
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on  the  preparation  of  history  papers  (no  doubt  is  given),  but 
to  render  constructive  assistance  to  a  hundred  freshmen, 
and  then  make  corrections  and  suggestions  for  rewriting,  is 
beyond  the  physical  powers  of  an  instructor  who  has  several 
other  courses  in  history  to  conduct. 

What  can  be  done  on  the  second  tack?  It  is  as  absurd 
to  expect  super-teachers  of  English  as  of  history.  Yet 
intelligent  criticism  must  know  substance  as  well  as  form; 
form  as  well  as  substance.  If  an  English  teacher  murdered 
a  student  who  brought  him  an  oration  or  a  paper  with  the 
request  to  help  him  “whip  it  into  shape”  and  pay  no  heed 
to  the  content,  any  jury  of  peers  would  return  a  verdict  of 
justifiable  homicide.  However,  English  teachers  cannot 
modestly  enjoin  omniscience  in  the  service  of  their  pro¬ 
fession,  and  so  it  would  seem  that  they  must  recognize  this 
situation  as  an  impasse.  Not  absolutely! 

Already  the  English  teacher  more  than  any  other  regards 
all  knowledge  as  his  province.  He  is  not  often  the  master 
of  any  other  field  of  knowledge,  but  he  tries  to  get  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  many,  and  if  he  is  a  good  teacher  of  English,  he 
is  at  least  partly  successful.  It  should  be  demanded  as 
part  of  the  recognized  training  of  the  teacher  of  composition 
that  he  should  show  fitness  in  basic  courses  in  many  other 
departments;  indeed,  the  writing  he  himself  requires  makes 
it  imperative  that  he  have  a  great  deal  of  general  knowledge 
of  a  fundamental  sort.  Successful  teachers  of  English  have 
found  that  they  must  profess  der  Allerleiwissenschaft.  Per¬ 
haps  scholars  in  other  fields  have  been  too  much  inclined  to 
ridicule  this  pretension  (though  of  course  in  many  instances 
the  pretension  has  been  sufficiently  ridiculous),  but  the 
theory  is  sound.  A  critic  must  first  of  all  know  something. 
There  is  no  more  vicious  dualism  than  the  assumption  that 
a  man  can  advise  how  to  say  something  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand.  Let  the  requirements  be  stiffened  for  those  who  aim 
to  teach  English.  The  result  will  be  that  more  of  the  very 
best  intellects  will  be  attracted  to  this  field;  in  fact,  it  will  be 
the  most  attractive  field  to  those  who  combine  in  their  tastes 
a  passion  for  knowledge  with  a  passion  for  expression. 
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Given  an  English  faculty  of  the  type  indicated,  the 
impasse  would  disappear;  the  problem  could  be  handled  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  simplest  would  be  for  the  teachers  of 
composition  to  devote  themselves  almost  solely  to  the 
writing  required  by  the  other  departments.  For  instance, 
the  history  instructor,  after  reading  his  papers,  would  turn 
them  over  to  the  professor  of  English  with  a  statement  of  the 
purpose  the  paper  was  supposed  to  have;  the  latter  would 
return  it  to  the  student  with  suggestions,  who,  after  reading 
and  working  upon  these,  would  hand  the  revised  paper  back 
to  the  history  instructor,  who  would  then  record  a  final  grade 
based  upon  his  own  standards.  The  English  instructor  has 
made  a  record  meanwhile  on  the  same  piece  of  work,  based 
upon  the  ideals  of  such  writing  that  he  has  been  holding  up 
to  the  student  in  composition.  In  this  way,  although  it 
might  happen  that  the  history  instructor  demands  primarily 
soundness  of  fact  and  view,  and  the  English  instructor  de¬ 
mands  effectiveness  of  form,  the  student  will  feel  that 
composition  is  a  unit;  the  false  double  standard  will  dis¬ 
appear.  If  these  “papers”  could  then  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  not  more  than  one  or  two  at  most  a  semester,  per¬ 
mitting  the  student  to  devote  more  time  to  composition  of  a 
more  general  character,  to  develop  his  observation,  his 
narrative  skill,  or  ease  and  audacity  in  the  more  personal 
forms  of  writing,  there  would  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  they  would  be  the  same. 

Thomas  P.  Betee. 

Hamune  Universitt 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Can  College  Teaching  Be  Improved? 

This  is  indeed  a  real  problem.  With  the  increasing  enroll¬ 
ments  in  our  American  universities  and  colleges,  with  all  the 
fine  buildings  on  many  a  campus,  with  stress  laid  upon  ma¬ 
terial  equipment  of  every  sort,  has  there  not  been  a  gradual 
tendency  to  minimize  the  importance  of  strong  teaching  in 
our  colleges?  While,  of  course,  no  one  would  decry  the 
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material  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  continues  to  be 
made  in  connection  with  college  education,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  college  environ¬ 
ment  is  great  teachers.  After  all,  do  not  our  colleges  exist 
primarily  in  order  that  through  teaching  learning  may  take 
place? 

One  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  great  teacher  is 
scholarship.  Are  our  college  teachers  becoming  more  schol¬ 
arly?  If  standards  similar  to  those  applied  to  high  school 
and  elementary  school  teachers  were  maintained,  we  should 
require  our  college  teachers  to  have  had  at  least  four  or  six 
years  of  schooling  beyond  where  they  are  teaching.  Every 
standard  high  school  requires  its  teachers  to  be  college 
graduates,  and  every  standard  elementary  school  expects 
its  teachers  to  be  normal  school  graduates.  In  college,  how¬ 
ever,  how  many  of  the  teaching  staff  have  had  schooling 
four,  three,  two,  or  even  one  year  beyond  the  regular  college 
course?  Measured  in  terms  of  their  schooling,  one  is  forced 
to  admit  that  our  elementary  school  teachers  are  the  most 
scholarly,  our  high  school  teachers  next,  and  our  college 
teachers  the  least  scholarly  of  all. 

Why  is  this  so?  One  reason  is  because  there  are  no 
minimum  standards  required  for  college  teachers.  The 
state  issues  no  teaching  certificates  for  our  higher  institu¬ 
tions.  A  man  may  be  allowed  to  teach  in  a  college  who 
would  be  unable  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  in  a  standard  high 
school.  He  needs  no  certificate  whatever.  The  old  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operates  here  as  elsewhere.  Since 
there  is  a  great  shortage  of  highly  trained  college  teachers, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  administrators  to  employ  men  with 
less  than  the  desired  amount  of  schooling.  Once  this 
practice  is  sanctioned,  the  inevitable  result  is  the  lowering  of 
salaries  for  college  teachers.  There  is  little  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  much  schooled  teacher  over  the  teacher  with 
less  schooling.  Consequently,  no  strong  incentive  exists  to 
urge  men  to  endure  the  financial  strain  of  prolonging  their 
schooling  beyond  the  minimum  requirements.  The  only 
remedy  for  this  condition  is  the  establishment  of  standards 
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and  then  strict  adherence  to  them.  In  some  institutions 
progress  is  being  made  toward  such  standards,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  yet  general  enough.  As  long  as  high  school 
teaching  offers  as  great,  or  nearly  as  great,  financial  rewards 
as  college  teaching,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  college 
standards  much  above  the  high  school  standards. 

Another  important  quality  of  a  great  teacher  is  a  strong 
yet  genial  personality.  Define  it  as  you  will,  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  all  to  be  of  great  importance.  If  one  answers  the 
question  honestly,  can  he  say  that  teacher-personality  in  our 
colleges  is  improving?  Are  our  most  virile  and  attractive 
young  men  turning  their  steps  toward  preparation  for 
college  teaching?  In  a  recent  investigation  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  college  teachers,  the  writer  classifies  the  seventy- 
two  cases  into  ten  types,  grading  the  highest  type  at  one 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  the  lowest  type  at  ten  per  cent.^ 
“What  is  of  supreme  importance,’’  says  Mr.  Berg,  “is  that 
the  study  reveals  an  astonishing  and  preventable  variation 
in  teaching  ability,  a  difference  of  ability  that  the  ratio  of 
100%  to  10% — the  lowest — does  not  adequately  represent. 
A  ratio  of  100%  to  0%  would  be  more  nearly  correct;  it  was 
the  difference  between  a  teaching  ability  of  the  highest  order 
and  a  teaching  ability  that  was  worse  than  futile.”  In 
his  analysis,  Mr.  Berg  includes  intellectual  illumination, 
emotional  power,  volitional  energy,  and  class  interest.  He 
finds  that  if  a  passing  grade  of  seventy  per  cent,  be  required 
of  teachers  as  teachers,  just  as  it  often  is  required  of  students 
as  students,  only  forty  per  cent,  of  our  college  teachers 
would  get  a  “passing”  grade. 

Thorndike  has  pointed  out  in  his  Educational  Psychology 
(p.  390)  that  the  percentage  of  scholarly  youths  making  the 
ministry  their  life  work  was  steadily  on  the  decline  during  the 
fifty  years  from  1845  to  1895.  During  the  same  fifty  years 
teaching  made  a  steady  gain.  Is  it  true  that  at  this  present 
time  both  the  ministry  and  teaching  as  professions  are  failing 
to  attract  our  strongest  college  students?  If  such  is  the  case, 
society  at  large  will  do  well  to  consider  the  importance  of  this 

^“Personality  Culture  by  College  Faculties,”  by  David  E.  Berg,  page  111. 
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decline  in  personality.  Can  a  nation  long  remain  great 
whose  ministers  and  college  teachers  are  not  selected  from 
our  most  scholarly  youths.^^ 

A  third  important  quality  of  a  great  teacher  is  technique, 
or  the  ability  to  teach  well.  Nowhere  in  the  whole  realm  of 
schools  has  the  neglect  of  education  as  a  science  and  art  been 
so  pronounced  as  in  college.  That  there  has  gradually  come 
to  be  accepted  as  sound  the  view  that  there  is  something 
in  “methods  of  teaching  the  common  branches”  is  due  to 
the  persistent  and  faithful  work  of  our  normal  schools  the 
country  over.  That  “methods  of  teaching  in  high  schools” 
is  slowly  but  surely  gaining  recognition  is  due  to  the  much 
persecuted,  yet  ever  growing,  departments  of  education  in 
our  colleges  and  universities.  One  even  dares  hope  that 
the  day  will  come  when  “methods  of  teaching  in  college” 
will  be  a  required  study  for  all  prospective  college  teachers. 
If  college  teaching  is  ever  to  become  the  profession  it  aspires 
to  be,  it  must  have  respect  for  its  own  technique.  Both 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  ability  to  teach  well  are 
necessary.  A  writer  in  the  January,  1921,  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly y  well  says: 

So  defective  is  our  system  of  education  in  its  failure  to  make  the  teacher 
a  learned  person,  that  our  more  scholarly  group  is  in  violent  reaction 
against  this  state  of  things,  and  insists  that  there  is  nothing  to  teaching; 
that  teaching  is  but  pseudo-science.  If  a  man  knows  something,  really 
knows  it,  they  say,  he  can  teach  it — he  cannot  help  teaching  it.  This  goes 
with  Plato’s  glorification  of  knowledge  as  virtue,  and  is  reading  into 
knowledge  something,  it  seems  to  me,  which  it  does  not  ordinarily  contain. 
The  irritation  against  departments  and  professors  of  education  the  country 
over  is  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  utter  failure  of  both  public  and 
private  education  to  train  and  hold  its  teachers,  and  to  raise  them  from  a 
conception  of  teaching  as  a  mere  occupation  up  to  the  professional  point 
of  view.^ 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  some  of  our  most  scholarly 
college  teachers  are  such  poor  teachers,  and  likewise  un¬ 
fortunate  that  some  of  our  best  college  teachers  are  such 
poor  scholars.  The  great  teacher  must  have  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  teaching  as  well  as  being  a  thorough  scholar  in 
his  field. 

^  "Religio  Magistri,”  by  Henry  Noble  MacCracken. 
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Granting,  then,  that  scholarship,  personality,  and  tech¬ 
nique  are  important  qualities  of  college  teachers,  how  can 
they  be  improved?  The  older  type  of  school  administration 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  selecting  carefully  the  personnel 
of  a  teaching  staflF.  It  thought  that  improvement  in  person¬ 
nel  was  to  be  made  by  continually  selecting  and  rejecting, 
rejecting  and  selecting.  While  it  must  not  be  denied  that  the 
function  of  selecting  a  constantly  higher  type  of  personnel  is 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  administrative  work,  yet 
equally  important  is  the  steady  improvement  of  the  personnel 
already  in  service.  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  edu¬ 
cational  science  coming  from  the  newer  type  of  school 
administration.  Oft-times  it  is  unwise  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  teaching  staff,  while  it  is  always  both  possible 
and  profitable  to  improve  the  teachers  already  in  service. 

With  the  tendency  to  increase  the  length  of  the  college 
year,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  diflficult  for  many  of  our 
college  teachers  to  use  the  summer  months  for  advanced 
study  and  travel.  Some  are  teaching  eleven  months,  year 
after  year,  with  little  or  no  opportunity  for  improving  them¬ 
selves  in  scholarship,  personality,  or  technique.  That 
improvement  in  all  three  of  these  essential  qualities  would 
tend  to  result  from  travel  and  advanced  study  at  other 
institutions  few  would  deny.  Such  opportunities  for  our 
college  teachers  must  be  realized.  If  not,  we  run  the  risk  of 
developing  the  narrow,  pessimistic,  formal,  and  routine  type 
of  man. 

Would  not  a  larger  amount  of  supervision  of  college 
teaching  be  beneficial?  Nowhere  in  our  entire  educational 
system  is  there  so  little  supervision  of  actual  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  as  in  our  colleges.  DiflScult  as  is  the  problem  of  super¬ 
vision,  are  we  justified  in  assuming  that  college  teaching  is 
better  without  it?  If  it  be  undesirable  or  impossible  to  have 
systematic  direct  supervision,  could  not  the  indirect  type 
of  supervision  be  made  more  effective?  WTy  allow  rumors 
coming  from  a  few  students  to  give  the  rating  for  teaching 
ability?  If  the  students  are  the  ones  to  judge  the  teaching 
ability  of  their  instructors,  quite  as  truly  as  the  instructors 
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judge  the  learning  ability  of  their  students,  why  not  recog¬ 
nize  this  principle  and  perfect  its  use?  Why  not,  at  regular 
intervals,  ask  all  students  to  report  on  their  teachers,  stating 
their  strong  and  their  weak  characteristics,  and  making 
suggestions  for  improving  the  work?  Such  reports  might  be 
made  directly  to  the  president  or  dean,  and  if  rightly  used, 
could  be  more  beneficial  than  harmful.  It  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  an  interesting  experiment. 

Is  it  possible  to  have  the  stronger  teachers  teach  the  large 
classes  of  younger  students,  while  the  more  advanced  classes 
are  taught  by  the  weaker  teachers?  Does  it  not  sometimes 
happen  that  our  college  freshmen  get  a  considerable  part  of 
their  instruction  at  the  hands  of  the  more  immature  part  of 
the  teaching  staff?  Possibly  this  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  high  mortality  during  the  early  part  of  the  college  course. 
Students  come  to  college  expecting  to  meet  big  men  as  their 
teachers,  only  to  discover  that  these  big  men  do  all  or  nearly 
all  of  their  teaching  in  the  smaller  advanced  classes.  Of 
course  the  ideal  way  is  to  have  nothing  but  big  men  on  our 
teaching  staff,  but  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived.  Should 
the  great  majority  of  the  students  have  the  big  men,  or 
should  the  small  minority  monopolize  them?  Unfortunately, 
it  often  happens  that  the  instructors  who  handle  first  year 
students  are  incapable  of  teaching  the  more  advanced 
courses.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  fewer  students 
would  drop  out  of  college  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  even 
earlier,  if  they  came  into  closer  contact  with  a  larger  number 
of  great  teachers. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  any  value  to  the  positive  sugges¬ 
tions  here  set  forth,  the  problem  is  an  urgent  one,  and  well 
worthy  of  consideration — How  can  the  quality  of  college 
teaching  be  improved? 

Herbert  Patterson. 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma 
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The  Coming  issue  will  be  our  last  before  the  an- 

Convention  nual  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 

Association,  July  2d  to  7th,  it  has  seemed 
well  to  anticipate  some  of  the  features  of  the  convention. 
It  will  be  held  this  time,  as  it  has  been  every  seven  or  eight 
years,  in  Boston.  The  “hub”  city  is  a  perennial  source  of 
historic  interest,  and  is  a  natural  center  for  all  the  New 
England  summering  places,  which  may  be  visited  during  or 
after  the  convention.  The  meeting  this  year  promises  to 
break  all  records  for  attendance,  hospitality,  exhibits,  and 


program. 

The  Association  is  growing  rapidly,  and  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  nation,  insular  as  well 
as  continental,  are  planning  to  come.  The  local  committee 
has  raised  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  visitors,  which  is  the  largest  amount  ever  raised 
for  such  a  gathering.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Association,  most  of  the  activities  will  be  housed  under  one 
roof — Mechanics  Hall.  The  general  sessions  will  be  held 
there;  likewise  many  of  the  larger  departmental  meetings 
and  the  commercial  exhibits,  together  with  the  registration 
headquarters,  the  Association  post-oflSce,  and  other  adminis¬ 
trative  adjuncts.  The  exhibits  will  be  noteworthy  and  oc¬ 
cupy  a  much  larger  space  than  usual.  The  commercial 
exhibitions  in  particular  will  be  at  least  four  times  as  great 
as  at  any  summer  meeting  of  past  years.  A  unique  feature 
will  be  the  Hawaiian  exhibit  of  handicrafts,  fruits,  and  other 
delicacies.  In  the  program,  the  forenoons  have,  in  general, 
been  assigned  to  the  representative  assembly,  the  afternoons 
to  department  meetings,  and  the  evenings  to  general  sessions, 
although  this  last  feature  has  in  some  instances  been  extended 
to  forenoons  and  afternoons  also.  The  general  theme  of 
the  program  may  be  described  as  follows: 
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Education  and  the  Democratic  Awakening 

I.  Presents  a  New  World  Outlook  (July  2 — Evening) ; 

II.  Emphasizes  the  Importance  of  Professional  Train¬ 
ing  of  Teachers  (July  3 — Forenoon) ; 

III.  Shapes  Educational  Policies  for  the  Future  (July 

3 — Evening) ; 

IV.  Inspires  a  Higher  Type  of  Patriotism  (July  4 — 

Afternoon) ; 

V.  Promotes  Progress  toward  the  Realization  of 
Early  American  Ideals  (July  4 — Evening) ; 

VI.  Demands  Improvements  in  Rural  Life  and  Educa¬ 
tion  (July  5 — Evening); 

VII.  Requires  Intelligent  Citizenship  and  the  Highest 

Quality  of  Leadership  (July  6 — Evening). 

* 

A  most  important  part  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  in  the 
three  sessions  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Education,  which 
will  discuss  (1)  The  New  York  Rural  School  Survey,  (2) 
Some  National  Problems  in  Rural  Education,  and  (3)  Some 
Eastern  Contributions  to  Rural  Education.  The  Committee 
on  Rural  Schools  will  make  its  final  report,  and  a  most  com¬ 
prehensive  rural  school  exhibit,  including  the  architectural 
plans  for  consolidated  schools,  will  be  presented. 


A  Year  of  Educational  Research  Committee  of  the 

Educational  Commonwealth  Fund,  whose  purposes  were 
described  in  the  Notes  and  News  last  June, 
has  had  a  most  profitable  year  of  activity.  Its  members 
believe  that  the  educational  public  will  be  interested  in  a 
brief  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Committee  and  of  the 
educational  research  now  going  forward  under  its  auspices. 
It  has,  accordingly,  furnished  the  following  statement  con¬ 
cerning  its  activities. 

In  the  summer  of  1920  the  Commonwealth  Fund,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  General  Director,  appropriated  $100,000 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  educational  research.  It  was 
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understood  that  if  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  from 
the  expenditure  of  this  amount  during  a  single  year,  similar 
appropriations  would  be  made  annually  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  The  policies  to  govern  the  expenditure  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  were  left  to  later  determination. 

The  General  Director  organized  a  Conference  of  persons  ex¬ 
perienced  in  conducting  or  directing  educational  research, 
which  met  for  three  days  in  October,  1920,  and  recommended 
a  plan  of  procedure  to  the  Directors  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund.  In  keeping  with  these  plans,  it  was  decided  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  setting  up  a  more  or  less  permanent  agency  with  an 
expert  personnel,  the  Fund  should  subsidize  individual  investi¬ 
gators  of  proved  capacity  or  of  great  promise  to  undertake 
limited  researches.  The  Conference  further  indicated  certain 
large  fields  in  each  of  which  numerous  painstaking  scientific 
studies  are  needed.  Among  these  were  school  revenues;  the 
evaluation  of  school  subjects  and  the  determination  of 
standards  of  accomplishment  in  them;  reorganization  of  the 
administrative  units  of  the  public  educational  system;  the 
establishment  of  standards  and  methods  of  supervision. 
The  Conference  also  recommended  that  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  and  recommend 
projects  for  research  and  to  assume  executive  responsibility 
for  supervising  the  carrying  on  of  such  researches  as  might 
be  subsidized  by  the  Fund. 

The  Committee  has  followed  closely  the  lines  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Conference  above  referred 
to.  During  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  in  existence,  a 
considerable  number  of  requests  for  subventions  has  been 
presented  to  it.  These  have  been  exceedingly  varied. 
After  a  preliminary  review  of  these  heterogeneous  askings, 
the  Committee  came  to  several  conclusions  which  have  since 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund.  In  the 
first  place,  it  decided  to  recommend  no  subventions  to 
departments  or  individual  workers  in  institutions  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  regular  research  activities  of  such  depart¬ 
ments  or  individuals.  Secondly,  it  determined  to  recommend 
the  support  of  only  those  projects  which  were  carefully 
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defined  both  as  to  objectives  and  as  to  methods,  and  were 
accompanied  by  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking.  Thirdly,  it  decided  for  the  present  to  recom¬ 
mend  no  subsidy  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year.  Within 
that  time  the  investigations  must  either  be  terminated  or  a 
substantial  report  of  progress  submitted.  Fourthly,  the 
Committee  recommended  that,  wherever  possible,  the 
Commonwealth  Fund  should  have  its  financial  dealings  with 
the  institution  or  organized  agency  to  which  the  investigator 
is  attached,  rather  than  with  the  individual.  No  bonus  will 
be  paid  to  persons  who  undertake  educational  research  at  its 
expense.  The  salaries  paid  investigators  are  to  be  the  same 
as  the  salaries  they  would  receive  from  the  agencies  that 
employ  them.  The  Commonwealth  Fund  merely  makes  it 
possible  for  an  investigator  to  carry  on  particular  studies 
in  which  he  is  especially  interested,  and,  if  necessary,  to  be 
temporarily  relieved  of  his  regular  institutional  duties  with¬ 
out  pecuniary  loss. 

A  brief  account  of  the  projects  that  have  been  supported 
may  be  of  interest.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  all  fall  within 
the  first  three  of  the  major  fields  of  study  indicated  in  the 
initial  report  of  the  Conference. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Fund  has  joined  with  three 
other  educational  foundations  in  appropriating  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  a  sum  suflScient  to  carry  for¬ 
ward  a  comprehensive  investigation  of  educational  finance 
in  the  United  States.  The  program  for  public  education 
laid  down  in  legislative  enactments  and  state  constitu¬ 
tions  will  be  examined,  to  determine  to  what  extent  com¬ 
munities  are  already  meeting  the  public  desires.  Effort 
will  be  made  to  investigate  the  cost  of  the  programs 
designated  by  the  pubhc.  The  possibility  of  effecting 
economies  will  be  studied.  The  relation  of  educational 
expenditures  to  expenditures  for  other  governmental  pur¬ 
poses  will  be  worked  out.  Intensive  studies  will  be  made 
in  individual  states  that  may  be  regarded  as  typical,  and  the 
most  important  facts  covering  the  country  as  a  whole  will 
be  assembled  and  collated.  The  American  Council  on 
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Education  has  appointed  a  special  commission  to  take  charge 
of  this  investigation. 

Secondly,  an  appropriation  has  been  granted  to  Columbia 
University  for  the  preparation,  under  the  direction  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  D.  Strayer,  of  an  initial  report  on  city  school 
budgets.  Appropriations  have  also  been  made  to  Columbia 
University  for  the  conduct  of  two  investigations  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike.  The  first  investi¬ 
gation  deals  with  the  possible  reorganization  of  the  teaching 
material  in  algebra  and  the  methods  of  presenting  that 
subject.  Another  approved  investigation  relates  to  vo¬ 
cational  guidance.  It  is  designed  to  prepare  standard  tests 
of  abihty  to  continue  school  work,  of  ability  to  learn  to  do 
clerical  work,  and  of  abihty  in  the  mechanical  trades  and 
factory  work.  These  tests  are  to  be  for  use  with  boys  and 
girls  of  approximately  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Two  appropriations  have  been  made  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  one  for  the  use  of  Professor  Judd  and  assistants  in 
conducting  a  laboratory  study  of  reading,  and  the  other  to 
Professor  Morrison  for  devising  a  series  of  tests  designed  to 
measure  the  progress  of  pupils  in  French  under  ordinary  high 
school  instruction.  In  the  investigation  of  reading,  labo¬ 
ratory  methods  are  used  which  teachers  cannot  employ.  The 
movements  of  the  eyes  of  adults  and  children  are  photo¬ 
graphed  under  different  conditions  while  they  are  reading 
various  kinds  of  passages.  It  is  expected  that  in  this  way 
the  processes  involved  in  good  and  bad  reading  and  in  mature 
and  immature  reading  may  be  determined.  The  French  in¬ 
vestigation  is  designed  to  throw  light  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  grammatical  as  compared  with  non-grammatical  methods 
in  learning  to  read  the  foreign  language;  the  pupil’s  command 
of  grammatical  usage  in  functional  form  compared  with 
his  knowledge  of  grammatical  principles  abstractly  stated; 
and  the  relation  between  the  ability  to  get  the  meaning  of  a 
series  of  French  words  stated  apart  from  any  context  and  the 
ability  to  react  to  the  meaning  of  the  same  words  when  they 
are  included  in  a  piece  of  discourse. 

An  appropriation  was  also  made  to  be  spent  by  the  Chair- 
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man  of  the  Educational  Research  Committee  on  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  conference  on  the  social  studies.  The  Conference  out¬ 
lined  the  problems  in  the  reorganization  of  teaching  material 
in  the  social  studies,  and  on  the  basis  of  its  report  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recommended  further  appropriations  for  a  his¬ 
torical  review  of  the  social  studies  and  an  evaluation  of 
current  experiments  in  new  methods  of  presenting  these 
subjects.  A  further  appropriation  has  been  granted  to  the 
Board  of  Education  at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  for  the  conduct  of 
a  study  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Carleton  Yf. 
Washburne  of  periodical  and  reference  literature  to  determine 
the  commonly  known  and  referred  to  historical  and  geo¬ 
graphical  material,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  reorganization 
of  the  school  material  for  teaching  these  subjects. 

A  grant  has  been  made  to  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni¬ 
versity  for  a  study,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  L.  M. 
Terman,  of  gifted  children  in  California.  At  present  such 
children  remain  unidentified  and  submerged  in  the  school’s 
masses.  The  usual  curriculum  methods  leave  their  intel¬ 
lectual  and  volitional  resources  largely  undeveloped,  some¬ 
times  possibly  perverted.  The  investigation  proposes  to 
secure  certain  basic  facts  with  reference  to  approximately 
one  thousand  school  children  of  exceptionally  superior 
intellectual  ability,  and  to  follow  up  the  records  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  those  pupils  over  a  period  of  years.  A  subsidy  has 
been  granted  to  the  New  York  Association  of  Consulting 
Psychologists  for  a  study  partly  similar  in  its  objects  to  that 
of  Professor  Terman’s.  It  is  proposed  to  give  intensive 
psychological  examinations  to  students  in  a  group  of  public 
schools  in  New  York,  in  order  to  determine  the  ability  of 
children  as  they  enter  school,  classify  them  as  to  ability,  and 
follow  them  up  by  reexaminations  and  through  the  services 
of  a  home  worker.  Thus  the  basis  of  possible  modifications 
of  courses  of  study  is  laid  for  the  benefit  of  intellectually 
superior  children. 

As  noted  in  our  November  issue,  the  Fund  has  also  made  a 
grant  to  the  University  of  Minnesota,  to  be  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  L.  V.  Koos,  in  studying  and  critically 
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evaluating  the  present  status  of  the  junior  college  movement. 
There  are  now  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  these  institutions, 
and  they  are  multiplying  rapidly.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
study  to  show  their  relations  to  secondary  education,  to  the 
prevailing  four  year  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  to  professional 
education. 

The  Educational  Research  Committee  believes  that  there 
should  be  many  more  appeals  for  subventions  than  have  thus 
far  come  to  it  and  that  requests  should  be  made  by  a  much 
wider  range  of  institutions.  Indeed,  the  conditions  of  the 
grant  and  the  policy  of  the  Committee  are  so  flexible  that  any 
first-class  project  which  can  be  clearly  defined  and  budgeted 
is  likely  to  receive  favorable  consideration.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  meets  three  times  a  year,  in  the  fall,  early  spring,  and 
early  summer. 


opening  of 
the  Marshall- 
Wythe  School 


The  ability  of  President  Julian  A.  C.  Chand¬ 
ler  to  galvanize  a  moribund  institution 
of  learning  has  been  much  in  evidence  this 
year.  After  presiding  over  William  and  Mary  College  for 
more  than  two  years,  he  was  last  fall  formally  inaugurated 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance  and  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  the  chief  speaker.  This  delayed 
event  was  worth  waiting  for,  and  furnished  splendid  material 
for  the  press.  But  in  some  ways  the  opening  of  the  Marshall- 
Wythe  School  of  Government  and  Citizenship  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  was  even  more  spectacular. 

Founded  in  1693,  William  and  Mary  College  is  at  least 
the  second  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  country 
in  point  of  age.  It  is  older  than  Yale,  and  there  are  certain 
gentlemen  who,  with  that  legerdemain  vouchsafed  only  to 
college  historians,  can  prove  that  in  its  real  foundation  it 
antedates  Harvard.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  has  for  nearly  a 
century  been  gradually  deteriorating.  Its  endowment  has 
become  adequate  only  for  the  simplest  kind  of  undiffer¬ 
entiated  curriculum,  and  it  has  been  quite  impervious  to 
all  the  progress  of  the  age.  When  it  is  recalled  that  William 
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and  Mary  was  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  college  of 
the  colonies,  that  it  became  the  mother  of  the  society  of 
scholars  known  as  “Phi  Beta  Kappa,**  and  that  more  than 
one  half  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  were  trained  by  it,  such 
decadence  is  a  sad  commentary  on  American  neglect  of 
historic  institutions. 

It  all  began,  however,  with  the  theological  and  edu¬ 
cational  narrowness  of  William  and  Mary  herself.  She 
steadfastly  refused  to  respond  to  Thomas  Jefferson*s  sug¬ 
gestion  over  a  century  ago  to  become  nonsectarian  and 
broaden  her  courses,  until  at  last,  in  disgust,  the  great  states¬ 
man  and  scholar  undertook  to  establish  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  his  ideals  might  become  a  reality.  Jeffer¬ 
son  wished  to  have  his  conservative  alma  mater  prepare  for 
all  professions,  but  upon  nothing  was  he  more  insistent  than 
that  she  should  furnish  a  training  for  citizenship  and  states¬ 
manship.  This  splendid  vision,  which  the  authorities  re¬ 
jected,  therefore,  has  just  come  to  a  realization  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Marshall-Wythe  School. 

The  new  foundation  is  a  memorial  to  the  great  first  Chief 
Justice,  John  Marshall,  and  to  his  teacher,  George  Wythe, 
the  first  professor  of  law,  the  Virginians  claim,  in  any  Ameri¬ 
can  college.  The  object  is  to  qualify  students  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  American  citizenship  by  intensive 
study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  school 
will  especially  seek  to  combat  radical  propaganda  by  equip¬ 
ping  its  teacher  graduates  to  carry  into  the  class-rooms  a 
sane  campaign  of  education  regarding  the  advantages  and 
obligations  of  citizenship  in  our  constitutional  government. 
The  method  of  instruction  is  by  class-room  work  and  public 
lectures.  Classes  in  government  are  taught  by  ex-Attorney 
General  Pollard  of  Virginia,  while  leading  members  of  the 
American  bar  give  lectures  weekly  upon  constitutional 
government. 

The  first  address  was  delivered  at  the  formal  opening  of  the 
school  by  Alton  B.  Parker  of  New  York.  After  showing  at 
length  that  the  colleges  and  high  schools  of  America  must 
teach  thoroughly  the  principles,  as  well  as  the  history,  of 
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constitutional  government  as  the  only  way  of  eliminating 
the  dangers  growing  out  of  ignorance  and  malicious  propa¬ 
ganda,  Judge  Parker  closed  by  saying: 

It  is  most  fitting,  now  that  the  strength  of  William  and  Mary  College 
is  waxing,  that  she  is  to  found  a  chair  for  that  purpose,  to  bear  the  name 
of  Marshall  and  Wythe.  The  purpose  is  to  have  the  teaching  of  our 
Governmental  history  so  thoroughly  done  that  the  hundreds  and  in  a 
little  while  perhaps  the  thousands  who  go  out  each  year  from  this  old 
college,  famous  for  its  long  line  of  great  presidents  and  professors  and  its 
illustrious  students,  will  in  turn  make  the  people  understand  the  sources 
from  which  our  leaders  in  the  early  days  of  our  country’s  history  drew  the 
principles  and  the  precedents  which  enabled  them  in  their  wisdom  to 
build  the  best  governmental  system  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Those 
famous  William  and  Mary  students  included  four  signers  of  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  three  Presidents — ^Jefferson,  Monroe  and  Tyler — 
eleven  cabinet  officers,  with  a  goodly  number  of  foreign  ministers,  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress,  and  judges. 


Education  An  interesting  movement  in  education  is  that 
in  Banking  recently  initiated  by  the  bankers  of  this  country. 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  few  people  are  informed  concern¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  usages  of  banking,  they  have  appointed  an 
Educational  Committee  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  train  the 
coming  generation  to  some  knowledge  in  this  direction.  To 
many  of  our  citizens  the  bank  is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery. 
Not  only  do  a  large  number  of  people  not  understand  the 
various  factors  in  banking,  such  as  discounts,  loans,  bonds,  or 
trusts,  but  they  do  not  feel  free  to  talk  to  bankers  about  these 
ordinary  matters  of  business  life. 

This  Educational  Committee  of  the  American  Bankers’ 
Association  have  made  it  their  duty  to  prepare  a  course  of 
lectures  to  be  given  by  local  bankers  to  high  school  pupils. 
They  have  felt  that,  if  these  young  people  could  be  given  a 
working  knowledge  of  banking  principles,  not  only  would  it 
serve  to  educate  the  future  business  men  and  women,  but 
some  of  this  information  would  be  carried  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  their  homes.  Thus  millions  of  dollars,  lost  every 
year  by  persons  with  small  sums  to  invest,  through  the  wiles 
of  smooth  solicitors,  would  be  saved  for  legitimate  business 
enterprises. 
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This  arrangement  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  plan,  but 
it  may  be  attended  by  grave  dangers.  The  teaching  of 
social  science  in  our  secondary  schools  is  a  very  complicated 
problem  and  is  at  present  but  partially  solved.  Our  teachers 
of  the  different  phases  of  the  subject  have  as  yet  found  it 
exceedingly  diflScult  to  organize  the  material  and  present  it 
satisfactorily.  Local  bankers  are  naturally  less  qualified 
than  teachers.  Few  of  them  are  able  to  present  in  a  clear- 
cut  way  the  essentials  of  the  work  they  do.  They  have  been 
trained  as  bankers,  not  teachers.  They  could  hardly  be 
expected,  even  by  those  who  assume  that  any  one  can  teach, 
to  perform  satisfactorily  what  is  now  generally  considered 
the  most  delicate  task  in  the  educational  field. 

The  bankers  are,  however,  to  be  commended  for  their 
recognition  of  the  general  need  of  a  knowledge  of  banking 
principles  and  for  their  willingness  to  supply  the  demand. 
And  if  their  undertaking  is  confined  in  each  case  to  a  couple 
of  lectures,  it  may  prove  a  great  service.  But  the  best 
purpose  that  the  introduction  of  talks  by  a  banker  can  serve 
in  a  high  school  is  that  of  “vocational  guidance.”  In  a  series 
given  by  successful  men  in  all  lines  a  presentation  of  the 
business  of  banking,  with  its  requirements,  opportunities, 
and  advantages,  might  be  of  great  value  in  furnishing  a  young 
man  with  the  facts  and  experiences  that  are  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  good  choice  of  his  life  work. 


Proposals  for 
Reform  in  French 
Secondary  Education 


In  the  February  issue  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  we  adverted  to 
the  questionnaire  addressed  by  the 
reactionary  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  to  the 
Superior  Council,  concerning  his  proposed  “reform”  of 
secondary  education.  The  questions  thus  addressed  have 
agitated  educational  circles  in  France  for  the  past  few  months 
more  than  any  other  problem.  By  some  the  proposals  im¬ 
plied  in  the  questions  are  received  favorably;  by  others 
they  are  violently  attacked. 
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Whatever  the  outcome  may  be,  it  is  well  that  French 
teachers  have  been  stirred  up;  have  been  caused  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  questions  and  seek  to  answer  them.  As  an  example 
of  what  has  been  going  on,  we  note  that  UEducation  im¬ 
mediately  instituted  an  “enquiry  concerning  the  projected 
reform  of  secondary  education.”  The  replies  to  this  “en¬ 
quiry,”  which  are  found  in  recent  issues  of  that  journal,  in 
the  aggregate  cover  approximately  seventy-five  pages,  and 
represent  the  opinion  of  more  than  twenty  prominent  pro¬ 
fessors  of  letters  and  science  in  lyc6e  and  collegcy  deans  of 
various  faculties  in  universities,  inspectors  of  schools,  and 
men  of  affairs.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice 
to  these  expressions  of  opinion;  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  presenting  in  part  a  summary  criticism  made  by  M. 
Bertier  at  the  close  of  the  enquiry: 

One  remark  must  be  made  at  the  outset:  that  the  reform  proposed  by 
the  Minister,  even  if  it  be  a  thorough-going  one,  will  not,  in  any  case,  solve 
more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  general  problem  in  secondary  instruction. 
We  regret  that  the  fine  intelligence  of  M.  Berard,  supporting  his  straight¬ 
forward  and  vigorous  desire,  has  not  ventured  to  include  in  one  view  all 
the  essential  questions  of  French  liberal  education.  A  young  man,  even 
in  France,  is  not  merely  a  mind:  he  has  also  a  body,  a  heart,  a  will.  An 
education  that  forgets  this  fundamental  truth  is  incomplete  and  un¬ 
successful;  and,  let  us  have  the  courage  to  add,  such  is  the  plight  of  our 
secondary  education.  Some  well  meaning  men  are  strugglmg  to  com¬ 
plete,  especially  through  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  the  all  too  one-sided 
training  of  the  lycSe.  The  lycie  itself  must  undertake  the  development  of 
the  whole  man,  and  accept  as  its  task  a  complete  education  and  not  merely 
instruction.  That  is  one  of  the  first  problems  that  our  statesmen  should 
face;  it  will  hardly  be  touched  by  the  reform  of  the  curricula. 

No  instructor,  however  brilliant  and  stimulating  he  may  be,  can  guide 
the  fifty  or  sixty  minds  that  are  at  present  entrusted  to  him  in  the  French 
lyc^es,  especially  as  the  war,  we  are  told,  has  caused  a  distinct  falling  off  in 
discipline,  attention,  and  effort.  In  certain  classes  for  special  subjects, 
the  absurd  number  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils  is 
reached;  if  intellectual  development  becomes  thereby  impossible,  mental 
deformity  may  be  vigorously  expedited.  In  these  much  overcrowded 
and  undertaught  classes,  there  are  brought  together  children  of  widely 
varying  capacity,  because  our  lycies  and  colleges  are  giving  evidence  of 
incredible  weakness  by  letting  down  as  to  admission,  classification,  and 
final  annual  examinations.  There  is  a  race  for  numbers,  stimulated  by 
ambition  and  greed,  which  comparatively  ignores  the  question  of  quality. 
If  you  are  not  changing  this  feeling,  Mr.  Minister,  leave  the  curricula  in 
peace,  for  the  whole  structure  of  secondary  education  is  to  be  rebuilt  from 
its  foundation. 

And  then,  what  good  would  the  new  curricula  accomplish,  if  the  teach¬ 
ing  followed  its  present  methods?  How  can  we  ask  oiu*  pupils  to  know 
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how  to  spell  and  write  correct  French,  and,  above  all,  how  can  we  develop 
their  perceptions  and  strengthen  their  judgment,  while  they  are  subjected 
from  the  lowest  grades  to  the  highest  to  the  stupefying  tyranny  of  the  re¬ 
quired  course?  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Minister,  that  all  subjects  are  taught 
in  the  lycies  and  colUges  of  France  according  to  this  prehistoric  system? 
As  long  as  these  lamentable  mistakes  are  persisted  in,  it  is  wasted  effort 
to  amend  the  curricula;  the  results  will  be  the  same.  In  short,  there  is  a 
reform  that  must  come  before  that  in  the  subjects  to  be  studied;  namely,  a 
reform  in  the  teachers,  or  more  accurately,  the  creation  of  teachers. 
Primary  instruction  has  its  normal  schools  in  which  one  is  taught  how  to 
teach;  what  have  we  in  secondary  instruction?  The  Higher  Normal 
School  is  a  second  Sor bonne;  it  is  not  really  a  college  for  teachers.  With 
that  exception,  and  excepting  also  certain  very  praiseworthy  beginnings, 
such  as  that  of  M.  Chabot  at  Lyons,  that  of  the  Faculty  of  Liberal  Arts  at 
Lille,  and  Paul  Sourian’s  courses  at  Nancy,  there  is  no  pedagogical  training 
for  secondary  school  teachers;  there  is  no  apprenticeship  for  the  most 
difficult  of  careers. 

Let  us  pass  to  the  curricula.  Do  you  really  think  you  will  be  able,  Mr. 
Minister,  without  an  outburst  of  amazement,  and  then  of  indignation,  from 
a  large  part  of  the  nation,  to  force  all  our  boys  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek?  The  Greek  question  has  been  passed  upon  definitely.  Greek 
can  only  be  an  elective  study  for  pupils  exceptionally  competent  for 
language  work.  It  is  a  cruel  reality  for  those  of  us  who  have  deep  in  our 
souls  a  reverence  for  the  language,  literature,  and  philosophy  of  Greece, 
but  this  is  the  truth:  our  sons  cannot  know  everything,  and  they  must  let 
Greek  alone,  though  not  without  propitiatory  offering  duly  made  to  Pallas 
Athene.  Latin  is  still  before  the  court  as  an  open  question.  For  my  own 
part,  I  much  prefer  for  my  own  children  and  for  my  pupils  an  education 
that  includes  Latin,  but  I  refuse  to  characterize  as  ignoramuses  and 
dunces  those  who  regard  as  possible  an  excellent  liberal  culture  through 
French  without  Latin.  You  will  doubtless  realize,  Mr.  Minister,  that 
there  has  been  nothing  done  as  yet  toward  organizing  our  present  “Section 
D,”  and  that  it  remains  a  monstrosity,  which  has,  indeed,  a  classifying 
letter,  but  no  name  in  any  language.  Latin  and  French,  or,  even  very 
advanced  work  in  French  alone,  is,  therefore,  the  basis  of  liberal  education 
in  France. 

But  I  beg  of  you,  let  us  not  call  it  a  “general  education”;  for  literary 
study  could  not  suffice  to  nourish  the  intellect  of  a  present-day  man, 
much  less  to  shape  and  develop  all  his  powers.  The  instinct  of  ob¬ 
servation,  the  sense  of  the  necessity  of  natural  law,  the  habit  of  inductive 
reasoning,  are  quite  as  essential  in  education  as  the  mathematical  sense 
and  the  alertness  of  the  intellect.  To  know  the  human  mind  is  one  requi¬ 
site,  to  know  the  world  is  another;  and  to  know  it  one  must  be  an  observer 
and  experimenter,  while  following  in  the  footsteps  of  scientific  men. 
These  mental  habits  cannot  be  acquired  at  eighteen;  they  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  child  at  his  first  awakening,  and  gather  strength  with  his 
growth.  Into  a  general  education  should  also  enter  modern  languages, 
which  must  be  studied  from  early  childhood,  if  they  are  to  be  properly 
spoken  and  fully  understood;  also  (now  I  shall  make  our  High  Priests 
laugh)  manual  training.  I  do  not  urge  this  latter  point ;  we  are  not  yet  so 
far  advanced. 

Perhaps  I  have  seemed  to  attach  too  little  importance  to  literary  cul¬ 
ture.  I  would  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is  true  that  I  do  find 
irritating,  and  altogether  perverse,  the  constant  identification  of  literary 
culture  with  the  complete  education  of  man,  but  this  much  remains  true. 
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that  it  must  always  be  first,  both  in  time  and  importance.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  not  only  keep  it  up,  but  advance  it  extensively  and  intensively, 
without  recasting  from  bottom  to  top  our  present  curricula.  Only  this 
much  would  be  necessary :  (1)  to  unify  the  elements  of  the  culture,  which 
are  now  dispersed;  and  (2)  to  create,  for  the  whole  course  of  literary  study, 
a  progression  like  that  of  the  sciences.  In  a  few  words:  we  must  connect 
closely  the  studies  of  each  grade,  and  also  unify  the  pursuit  of  each  study 
through  successive  grades.  It  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  word :  organize  ! 
I  am  offering  here  a  definite  plan,  and  what  is  more,  an  organization 
already  existing  for  seventeen  years.  At  Les  Roches,  a  single  instructor 
teaches  French,  Latin,  history,  and  geography.  And  I  claim,  though  all 
specialists  in  history  hurl  their  maledictions  upon  me,  that  my  pupils 
Imow  more  history  and  geography  than  those  in  any  other  school,  b^ause 
these  studies,  taught  by  the  chief  instructor  in  each  grade,  are  regarded  by 
all  my  pupils  as  the  essential  elements  in  their  education.  Some  day  we 
will  tell  our  readers  how  we  have  been  able,  thanks  to  social  science,  to 
create  the  bond  of  unity  among  the  various  subjects  taught.  What  it  is 
important  to  assert  here  is,  that  we  have  been  able,  without  upsetting  the 
curricula  of  1902,  to  restore  the  principal  grade  teacher,  and  give  to  the 
whole  course  of  literary  study  a  cohesion  and  vigor  that  we  are  lacking  at 
present  in  most  schools. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  Selection  of  Textbooks. — By  C.  R.  Maxwell.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
1921.  139  p. 

The  appearance  of  a  second  book  on  the  ubiquitous  educational  tool,  the 
textbook,  is  indeed  welcome  evidence  that  educators  are  beginning  to 
concentrate  on  a  scientific  study  of  this  all-important  educational  agency. 
Dean  Maxwell’s  discussion,  necessarily  brief,  touches  upon  many  of  the 
basic  aspects  of  the  subject.  He  considers  “The  Textbook  a  Necessary 
Tool  in  Teaching,”  “The  Common  Basis  for  Selection  of  Texts,” 
“Current  Methods  of  Selecting  Textbooks,”  “Method  and  Term  of 
Adoption  as  a  Factor,”  “Free  Textbooks  Versus  Individual  Ownership  as 
a  Factor,”  “Justifiable  Standards  for  Selection,”  “Outline  Aids  for  Judg¬ 
ing  all  Texts,”  “Special  Outlines  for  Evaluating  Texts  in  Different  Sub¬ 
jects,”  and  under  this  last  chapter  surveys  the  whole  field  of  academic 
subject-matter,  but  omits  the  later  vocational  courses. 

The  book  is  simply  and  clearly  written  and  its  point  of  view  scholarly. 
His  discussions  of  topics  named  may  be  considered,  in  the  main,  sound. 
It  is  in  his  last  two  chapters,  VII  and  VIH,  on  “Outline  Aids  for  Judging  All 
Texts,”  and  “Special  Outlines  for  Evaluating  Texts  in  Different  Subjects,” 
that  one  finds  more  debatable  suggestions.  Mr.  Maxwell  employs  the 
customary  differentiated  judgment  form  of  “excellent,”  “good,”  “fair,” 
**poor”  as  headings  of  columns  opposite  a  series  of  characteristics  to  be 
judged  as  indicated.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the  method  is  that  of  an 
“opinionnaire”  and  therefore  hardly  scientific.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
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wherein  lies  the  difference  between  “excellent”  and  “good,”  or  between 
“good”  and  “fair.”  If  one  follows  his  suggestion  of  using  weights,  each 
characteristic  must  be  considered  as  equal  to  any  other.  For  example, 
the  standard  of  type  might  be  weighted  as  heavily  as  exact  scholarship, 
or  clear,  lucid  style.  It  would  have  been  helpful  if  the  author  had  in¬ 
cluded  concrete  examples  of  the  use  of  his  outlines  by  a  number  of  teachers. 
Mr.  Maxwell’s  analysis  of  textbook  characteristics  is  excellent.  There 
perhaps  should  be  some  space  reserved  in  the  outline  for  a  statement  of  the 
price,  for  this  may  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  a  particular 
book.  One  looks  in  vain  throughout  the  discussion  for  a  bibliography, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances;  and,  while  the  scope  of  the  series  may 
prohibit  an  extensive  use  of  references,  it  would  be  profitable  in  the 
beginning  of  more  intensive  discussions  on  the  textbook  to  provide  the 
reader  with  a  well-selected  bibliography. 

The  book  is  a  worthy  addition  to  a  notable  series,  and  doubtless  will 
prove  valuable  wherever  conscientious  selection  of  textbooks  is  encouraged. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  a  third  book  on  this  subject  appears,  it  will 
provide  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental  data  on  the  basis  of  which 
norms  for  the  organization  and  selection  of  texts  may  be  established. 

Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest. 

Univebsity  of  Cincinnati. 


The  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States. — By  Isaac  Lippincott.  D 
Appleton  and  Company.  1921.  691  p. 

Students  and  teachers  of  American  economic  history  may  well  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  that  within  the  last  year  two  excellent  textbooks  have 
appeared  in  this  field  under  the  authorship  of  Professors  T.  W.  Van  Metre^ 
and  Isaac  Lippincott.  It  is,  further,  fortunate  that  these  books  should  be 
of  a  very  divergent  type  in  mode  of  treatment  and  arrangement  of  subject- 
matter,  though  each  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  class  of  students  whose 
special  needs  might  be  met  by  the  particular  work. 

Professor  Lippincott  approaches  his  subject-matter  more  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economist  than  of  the  historian.  His  work  is  far  more 
satisfactory  as  a  topical  presentation  than  that  of  Professor  Van  Metre, 
but  far  less  successful  as  an  attractive  chronological  narrative.  After  a 
brief  survey  of  the  economic  principles  and  factors  that  operate  in  con¬ 
ditioning  the  evolution  of  economic  society,  the  author  surveys  the  econom¬ 
ic  development  of  the  United  States  in  what  is  distinctly  more  of  a  topical 
than  a  chronological  manner,  though  the  element  of  chronological  sequence 
is  not  ignored.  He  divides  our  economic  history  into  four  chronological 
periods:  (1)  the  colonial  era;  (2)  1789-1860;  (3)  1860-1914;  and  (4)  1914- 
20.  Considerably  over  half  of  the  book  deals  with  the  era  since  1860, 
doubtless  a  wise  distribution  of  space,  though  the  colonial  age  is  somewhat 
inadequately  treated.  Within  each  of  these  chronological  divisions  the 

^The  book  by  Professor  Van  Metre  was  reviewed  in  the  May,  1922,  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review. 
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economic  development  is  dealt  with  topically  under  such  headings  as 
extractive  industries,  agricultural,  manufactures,  commerce  and  com¬ 
mercial  technique,  and  banking  and  finance. 

Those  teachers  who  look  with  favor  upon  an  attractive  and  smoothly 
moving  chronological  narrative  will  be  disappointed  with  Professor Lippin- 
cott’s  arrangement,  but  the  reviewer  does  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  topical  method  is  the  more  illuminating  and  consequential. 
The  book  suffers,  however,  from  a  total  lack  of  the  helpful  maps  and 
illustrations  which  abound  in  Professor  Van  Metre’s  work.  Professor 
Lippincott  appears  as  little  acquainted  as  Professor  Van  Metre  with 
Professor  A.  H.  Lybyer’s  demonstration  that  the  Turkish  occupation  of 
the  oriental  trade  routes  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  impulses  leading  to 
the  discovery  of  an  oversea  route  to  America  and  India  (p.  41).  On 
the  whole,  one  is  safe  in  generalizing  that  for  courses  in  the  economic 
history  of  our  country,  conceived  of  as  an  exercise  in  economic  dynamics 
or  industrial  evolution,  and  given  in  departments  of  economics,  the  book  by 
Professor  Lippincott  will  be  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  textbook 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  field.  Those  historians  who  desire  a  work 
chiefly  to  supply  the  need  for  a  more  profound  and  comprehensive  presen¬ 
tation  of  American  history  than  can  be  found  in  the  usual  manual  of 
political  history,  or  who  seek  a  clear  and  interesting  supplement  to  such  a 
political  narrative,  will  doubtless  find  in  the  text  by  Professor  Van  Metre 
a  highly  satisfactory  solution  of  their  problem.  Those  who  prefer  a 
compromise  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  older  manual  by  Professor 
Bogart  than  by  either  of  these  newer  textbooks. 

Habbt  Elmeb  Barnes. 

CiARK  University, 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 


Handbook  of  Municipal  Government. — By  Charles  M.  Fasset.  Thomas  Y, 
Crowell  Co.  1922.  192  p. 

The  Assets  of  the  Ideal  City. — By  Charles  M.  Fasset.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 
1922.  177  p. 

The  author’s  preface  to  the  Handbook  of  Municipal  Government  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  “  is  primarily  intended  as  a  textbook  for  use  in  schools  and 
colleges,”  and  consequently  it  must  be  judged  by  textbook  standards.  A 
textbook  is  necessarily  written  for  a  special  group  of  readers,  and  its  scope, 
content,  and  method  of  treatment  are  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
classroom.  This  book  is  so  inadequate  in  scope  and  defective  in  method 
as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  written  by  one  little  familiar 
with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  classroom.  Whatever  its  value  for  the 
general  reader,  it  is  too  incomplete  and  too  superficial  in  its  treatment 
of  important  topics  to  serve  any  useful  function  as  a  textbook. 

Were  space  available,  numerous  examples  supporting  this  statement 
might  be  cited.  The  treatment  of  the  budget  system  on  pages  169-70 
may  be  instanced  as  typical  of  the  handling  of  other  equally  important 
subjects.  Some  forty  lines  are  devoted  to  municipal  budget  making  and 
about  a  third  of  these  to  unexplained  quotations  from  the  charter  of 
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Dayton,  Ohio,  which  by  no  means  cover  the  essentials  of  a  good  budget 
system.  Of  the  purposes  of  budget  making,  the  elements  of  the  budgetary 
process,  and  the  relation  of  the  budget  to  other  municipal  activities,  no 
intelligible  discussion  is  given.  Ano^er  defect  from  the  textbook  stand¬ 
point  is  the  author’s  fondness  for  unguarded  assertions  of  which  the 
following  may  be  taken  as  examples:  “The  only  states  that  now  give  their 
cities  real  ‘home  rule’  are  ^Colorado  and  Oregon’’  (p.  18).  “Mayors  are 
the  figure-heads  of  American  city  government’’  (p.  91).  Confidence  in 
the  author’s  scholarship  is  not  enhanced  by  dicta  such  as  these. 

But  while  it  is  easy  to  excuse  the  former  mayor  of  Spokane  for  producing 
an  unsatisfactory  textbook,  it  is  more  difiScult  to  overlook  his  failure  to 
contribute  something  new  and  original  to  the  study  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  told  that  the  book  “is  a  product  of  the  author’s  long  and 
varied  experience  as  a  public  official,’’  and  yet  it  contains  nothing  that 
might  not  have  been  written  by  an  industrious  academician  using  sources 
that  are  available  in  almost  every  college  library.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  more  than  this  from  a  man  whose  reputation  is  founded  upon  long 
experience  in  public  service. 

The  Assets  of  the  Ideal  City  is  a  misleading  title.  The  book  has  nothing 
to  do  with  ideal  cities  and  very  little  to  do  with  assets  in  a  strict  sense,  but 
it  is  an  entertaining  accoimt  of  the  functions  of  the  well-governed  modem 
city.  As  a  collection  of  thumb-nail  sketches,  it  serves  very  well  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  general  reader  with  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  activities  and 
obligations  of  cities  of  to-day.  It  is  not  for  the  student  or  the  specialist. 
It  is  published  apparently  as  a  supplementary  volume  to  the  author’s 
Handbook  of  Municipal  Government,  contains  identically  the  same  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  duplicates  it  at  so  many  other  points  that  one  cannot  help 
wondering  why  the  two  were  not  combined  into  a  single  volume. 

Chester  C;  Maxey. 

Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  Short  History  of  Early  Peoples  (to  1500  A.  D.).  —  By  W.  M.  West.  AUyn 
and  Bacon.  1922.  S27  p. 

This  textbook  is  for  pupils  of  the  ninth  school-year  who  can  devote  but 
a  half-year  to  ancient  and  medieeval  history.  Assuming,  as  seems  prob¬ 
able,  that  those  who  use  this  book  would  otherwise  go  uninformed  about 
this  period,  its  existence  seems  to  be  justified.  Of  the  327  pages,  52  are 
given  to  the  Orient,  95  to  Greece,  117  to  Rome,  63  to  the  Feudal  Age  and 
the  Renaissance.  The  book  is  equipped  with  beautiful  illustrations,  clear 
maps,  a  good  index  with  pronunciations  indicated. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  interpret  for  immature  minds  the  history  of  the 
various  people  from  the  first  Stone  Age  to  Columbus  so  as  to  leave  accurate 
and  definite  impressions.  The  book  is  valuable  in  painting  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  life  of  the  people  described.  The  author’s  language  is  vivid. 
The  salient  points  are  made  impressive. 

The  selection  of  material  and  statement  of  facts  are  in  the  main  sound. 
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There  are  places  where  one  may  take  exceptions.  Why  is  Neco  given  a 
paragraph  and  Rameses  II  not  mentioned  and  Rameses  III  only  in  a  plate? 
Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  “Rome  basely  goaded  Greece  into  rebellion  and 
then  destroyed  Corinth”?  (p.  181).  Is  it  a  fact  that  Tiberius  Gracchus 
proposed  to  extend  the  citizenship  to  Italy?  (p.  193).  We  are  told 
(p.  211)  that  Augustus  renewed  for  the  last  time  the  work  of  founding 
colonies  outside  Italy.  Are  we  to  ignore  the  colonial  foundations  of 
Claudius,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  M.  Aurelius? 

S.  P.  R.  Chadwick. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Exeter,  New  HAMPsamE. 


American  Citizens  and  their  Government. —  By  Kenneth  Colgrove.  The 
Abingdon  Press.  1921.  333  p. 

This  volume  grew  out  of  a  course  of  lectures  given  to  a  group  of  Chicago 
women  to  whom  the  book  is  dedicated.  The  primary  purpose  is  to  present 
a  brief  and  readable  account  of  the  American  government  for  the  ordinary 
American  citizen,  and  particularly  for  the  large  number  of  women  who  are 
taking  an  increasing  interest  in  public  affairs.  While  probably  intended 
principally  for  use  in  reading  circles  and  women’s  clubs,  it  may  be  used 
very  satisfactorily  as  a  text  for  high  school  classes,  or  even  for  brief  courses 
in  college.  The  entire  field  of  national,  state,  and  local  government  is 
covered,  and  space  is  even  found  for  suggestive  chapters  on  “Problems 
of  National  Welfare”  and  “Tendencies  in  the  Development  of  our 
Government.”  Well  selected  bibliographies  are  appended  to  each  chap¬ 
ter. 

The  author’s  point  of  view  is  rather  conservative.  He  admits  readily 
many  of  the  functional  defects  in  our  government,  but  looks  askance  at 
measures  of  structural  reform,  except  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  com¬ 
mission  and  city-manager  types  of  municipal  government,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  been  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  number  of  inaccuracies  of  statement  have  crept 
in,  and  that  the  author  has  allowed  himself  on  a  few  occasions  to  make 
sweeping  generalizations  which  are  quite  unwarranted.  These  are  not, 
however,  sufficient  to  impair  seriously  the  real  usefulness  and  merit  of  the 
book. 

Walter  James  Shepard. 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  Adjustment  of  a  School  to  Individual  and  Community  Needs.  —  By  Philip 
Albert  Boyer.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1920.  141  p. 

This  study  of  a  public  elementary  school  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
deserves  a  conspicuous  place  in  a  library  of  school  surveys.  Its  signifi¬ 
cance  lies  in  the  method  of  approach — or  more  exactly  in  the  definition  and 
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application  of  criteria  which  may  be  no  less  helpfully  applied  to  larger 
administrative  units  than  they  are  here  applied  in  the  survey  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  school.  In  this  respect  the  study  offers  a  somewhat  promising  approach 
to  the  standardization  of  survey  procedure  and  to  the  assignment  of 
relative  values  in  school  organization  which  such  standardization  implies. 

The  first  chapter  reviews  certain  principles  of  industrial  management 
as  formulated  by  Harrington  Emerson  in  his  Twelve  Principles  of  Efficiency 
and  restates  them  in  terms  of  school  management  in  order  to  apply  them 
to  the  operation  of  an  educational  plant.  The  effect  of  this  seeming  tour 
deforce  is  to  differentiate  clearly,  by  means  of  industrial  equivalents  that 
are  highly  standardized  in  comparison,  those  elements  which  together 
constitute  an  efficient  educational  organization.  Thus  distinguished 
these  elements  are  examined  in  succeeding  chapters. 

Nearly  half  the  study  is  given  to  an  analysis  of  social,  economic,  legal, 
financial,  and  administrative  conditions  which  tend  in  any  way  to  influence 
or  circumscribe  the  work  of  the  school  and  which  indicate  the  needs  that 
the  school  must  meet.  These  external  conditions  “together  with  con¬ 
ditions  internal  to  the  particular  school  and  its  pupils,  are  then  taken  into 
account  in  shaping  the  aims,  organization,  and  operations  of  the  school.** 
Detailed  analysis  is  made  of  these  limiting  conditions  which  include  the 
community *s  population;  the  racial  problem  involved;  domestic,  working, 
and  physical  conditions;  pupil  turn-over,  attendance,  and  promotion 
rates,  and  the  obstacles  which  prevent  adjustment  of  school  work  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils.  Standard  test  scores  are  then  given  in  arithme¬ 
tic,  reading,  and  language  to  indicate  the  attainment  reached  under  the 
limiting  conditions  described. 

On  the  basis  of  these  conditions  and  attainments,  the  following  aims 
are  selected  as  being  both  practicable  under  existing  conditions  and  the 
most  deserving  of  emphasis  in  view  of  the  pupils*  needs:  character,  health, 
home  life,  cooperation  with  other  social  agencies,  vocational  efficiency,  and 
minimum  essentials.  These  objectives  are  thus  held  to  constitute  the 
“working**  aim  of  the  school  (as  distinct  from  its  “ideal**  aim)  and  by 
this  working  aim  its  efficiency  is  judged.  Such  readjustments  as  are 
essential  for  the  realization  of  this  working  aim  and  which  are  feasible 
under  the  limiting  conditions,  are  thus  definitely  located  and  fully  de¬ 
scribed.  These  include  the  introduction  of  opportunity  and  ungraded 
classes  for  exceptional  pupils,  greater  flexibility  of  grading,  modification  of 
courses  of  study,  prevocational  training  and  promotion  by  subject  in  grades 
seven  and  eight. 

The  remainder  of  the  study  proposes  specific  improvements  in  the 
limiting  conditions  themselves  and  indicates  what  progress  toward  a  more 
complete  realization  of  the  aims  established  may  be  expected  to  result 
from  each  improvement.  In  that  these  proposals  involve  a  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  plant,  personnel,  program  of  studies,  and  an  increased 
budget,  they  differ  less  markedly  from  the  recommendations  of  typical 
surveys.  There  is,  however,  the  difference  that  the  author  treats  these 
somewhat  broader  problems  with  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  local 
situation  than  many  survey  commissions  have  time  to  acquire.  His 
analysis  of  budget  requirements  under  both  the  existing  and  the  improved 
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conditions  is  perhaps  most  noteworthy  (p.  126)  in  that  it  offers  complete 
justification  for  each  change  proposed  in  terms  of  increased  efficiency. 
The  bibliography  contains  some  fifty  standard  references  which  apply 
chiefiy  to  the  local  conditions  examined. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  work  should  prove  stimulating  to  city  school 
administrators  and  to  students  of  administration  generally.  It  represents 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  productive  type  of  educational  research — the 
organization  of  pertinent  and  reliable  data  from  kindred  sciences  more 
fully  explored  by  means  of  which  the  educator’s  perspective  becomes 
clearer  and  the  harnessing  of  all  social  agencies  to  the  work  of  community 
bettermenL 
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